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EDITORIAL 


Despite the havoc which 
has been wrought in the 
United States by the 
wreck of our forests, there is less rea- 
son for alarm concerning the future 
than some people fear. There are 
new ways of doing things. With the 
use of steel and cement a great deal 
of the necessity for wood as a build- 
ing material is disappearing. There is 
strong ground for hope that the dearth 
of timber in the United States in 1925 
will not be as dire as some writers 
fear.—Milwaukee Wisconsin. 


This is the kind of writing that does 
mischief. It blindfolds the eyes to 
the facts, and lulls to sleep with base- 
less assurances. It fittingly typifies 
the ostrich which, by hiding its head 
in the sand and thus shutting off from 
its own view all danger, assumes that 
danger does not exist. 

Look at a few facts. Here is a 
Torest Service bulletin: “The Drain 
T!pon the Forests,” dated November 
30, 1907. Speaking on this very ques- 
tion of substitutes, it says: “The many 
substitutes for wood that have been 
proposed, and to some extent used, 
have not lessened the demand for tim- 
ber, as is shown by the fact that the 
capita consumption was 360 


Ostriches vs. 
Wise Men 


per 


board feet in 1880 and 440 feet in 
1906.” 

How, pray, in the face of such facts, 
are substitutes to solve the problem? 
Take the case of cross-ties alone. Of 
these we use one hundred millions 
annually. To maintain each one of 
these ties in the track we must keep 
two trees growing in the forest. 
Substitutes have been tried here. In 
this country, at least, they have sig- 
nally failed. At the American Forest 
Congress of 1905, Gen. Charles F. 
Manderson, general solicitor of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, discussing this point, said: 

“As yet no substitute has been de- 
vised for wood ties that is either eco- 
nomical or desirable. They maintain 
the alignment of the railroad tracks, 
which is so essential to safety, better 
than any metal substitute, and give an 
elasticity to the road bed most import- 
ant for the preservation and mainten- 
ance of the rolling stock. With metal 
ties, or a stone base, the rails would 
be speedily injured, and the heavy 
Mogul engines used to-day, drawing 
the heavy trains of large cars needed 
for the traffic, would pound them- 
selves quickly into decrepitude and 
uselessness.”’ 








Wood substitutes are deceptive. In 
Germany, a hundred years ago, coal 
began to take the place of wood, but 
the consumption of wood in that coun- 
try has increased in the same ratio 
as the consumption of coal. From a 
superficial view point, one might im- 
agine that the iron ship would be a 
wood saver. In fact, however, more 
wood goes into shipbuilding to-day 
than ever before; for all ships require 
some wood, and more ships are now 
built than in any former year. The 
metal used at the top of the mine 
shaft is as nothing compared with the 
quantities of wood used below. Steel 
sky-scrapers are to-day the vogue; 
but more wood is used in the construc- 
tion of houses than ever before. The 
old wooden paving block has gone, 
but another is taking its place, which, 
it is claimed, is superior to any other 
form of paving. 

And so on to the end of the chap- 
ter. Optimism may be a good thing; 
but the optimism that “indulges in the 
illusions of hope and listens to the 
song of the siren,” while hastening to- 
ward peril, instead of bravely meet- 
ing the situation and substituting se- 
curity for danger, is a public menace. 
Of such “optimism” America has had 
an overdose. The time for intelligent, 
deliberate and vigorous action is at 
hand. 


The © Before the American 
seeing Forestry Association lies 
a work than which, 


perhaps, none more stupendous ever 
faced a voluntary organization. It is 
nothing less than the arousing of 
eighty million people to a_ problem 
whose solution is vital to their well- 
being, showing them the remedy and 
leading them to apply it. 

Look at such facts as, in con- 
densed form, are brought together in 
the letter to our members, published in 
this issue. We have the President 
of the United States warning the peo- 
ple of the progressive and rapid de- 
struction of the very sources of their 
physical lives—the raw materials 


from which must be provided, in large 
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part, their food, shelter, and means of 
transportation. We have him an- 
nouncing this as the greatest issue be- 
fore the American people, and con- 
vening an assembly of notables to dis- 
cuss with him the problem. 

We have the United States For- 
ester declaring that, under present 
policies of use and waste, our timber 
supply will probably not last more 
than from one-fifth to one-third of a 
century—a period which, in the life 
of a Nation, is but the infinitesimal 
fraction of the diameter of a hair; 
and indicating the calamitous results 
which inevitably follow in the train 
of forest destruction. 

We have the Director of the Re- 
clamation Service pointing to the vast 
and beneficent work now in progress 
under Government auspices in the way 
of redeeming the desert and provid- 
ing homes for the people; but aver- 
ring, at the same time, that the con- 
tinuance and success of this work are 
absolutely dependent upon the reten- 
tion of forests upon the mountain 
sides, which, in turn, is dependent 
upon National action. 

We have a representative of the 
Waterways Commission and Bureau 
of Soils asserting that we are permit- 
ting the sweeping each year into the 
sea of enough soil to fertilize our 
whole Atlantic codst area as far west 
as Ohio and as far south as Georgia, 
the annual value of this loss being at 
least one billion dollars, and constitut- 
ing the heaviest tax upon the Amer- 
ican farmer. Such loss, furthermore, 
is practically permanent, for. the pro- 
cess of soil formation requires not 
vears or decades, but centuries and 
even ages. And he adds that this 
“soil wash and river ravage are large- 
ly to be traced to the absence of for- 
ests upon slopes in which rivers rise.” 

In the case of our inland waters 
we have another billion dollars an- 
nually going to waste in the form of 
unutilized power, and an annual dam- 
age, in addition, of one hundred mil- 
lion dollars from floods. And here 
again forest conservation is essential 
to the solution of the problem. 
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_ But let the reader turn to the let- 
ter and read it in its entirety, and 
then let him consider the question, 
“What are we going to do about it?” 


What We can take one of two 
Shall courses: First, we can 
We Do? . 

do nothing; we can 
follow in the footsteps of China 
and Syria and the several Medi- 
terranean lands that have destroy- 
ed their birthright and are now, 


through the centuries, paying the grim 
penalty. We can continue to create 
conditions that will cause posterity 
to look back upon the present era as 
the golden era in American history; 
and to curse the short-sighted, brutal 
selfishness of sires who, for the brief, 
temporary gratification of industrial 
ambition, destroyed the land upon 
which, for all time, their children 
must live, and bequeathed to them an 
inheritance of slavery and want. Or 
we can grapple with the conditions 
like men. We can appeal to the splen- 
did intelligence and the great heart 
of the American people. We can 
bring home to them the facts and the 
invitable consequence. We can make 
clear to them the solution and lead 
them to apply it while yet there is 
time. Which. horn of the dilemma 
shal! we choose? 

Suppose we discard the policy of 
inertia and adopt that of action? The 
task before us, as stated, is great. We 
must remember that the average man 
is largely absorbed in the immediate 
problem of procuring his daily bread. 
Days of toil, followed by nights of 
recuperation, make up the lives of 
most. To rouse them is no small 
task. No one medium of communica- 
tion reaches more than a fraction. A 
multitude of media must be utilized. 
Further, no single lesson will suffice. 
What is requi-ed is the line upon line, 
and precept upon precept; the 
constant drop»ing that wears the 
stones: the appeal to the eye through 
book and picture, and to the ear 


through the human voice until the 
mind has been convinced and the will 
enlisted. 
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But, when this has been done, there 
yet remain the tasks, first, of indica- 
ting the kind of action required, of 
distinguishing real remedies from 
spurious and deceptive ones, and, sec- 
ond, of writing the necessary legisla- 
tion upon the statutes and seeing that, 
amidst the whirligig of political 
changes, the legislation is enforced and 
the interests of the people are safe- 
guarded. 

Here is a work which may well 
appeal to the noblest, and claim the 
service of the greatest. 


The Task And to cope with this 
and situation, what have we? 
The Tools 


An organization of some 
six thousand people, largely absorbed 
in their private affairs, and paying for 
the most part annual dues of two 
dollars each; an office with a_half- 
dozen helpers swamped with work, 
a magazine reaching seven or eight 
thousands out of eighty millions, and, 
more recently, a press bulletin reach- 
ing fifteen hundred newspapers per 
week. 

This, it is true, is something; it 
means a far greater efficiency than 
the Association has ever before 
known; it is a wheat grain which may 
ultimately yield a crop. 

But. as compared with the actual. 
daily need of the Nation, this is noth- 
ing at all; it is a drop in the ocean, 
a single lighted match in the darkness 
of Egypt; an ant seeking to tunnel a 
mountain. When, by the side of the 
task, we place the tools for perform- 
ing it, we are still, obviously, in the 
day of small things. 

This work imperatively demands 
adequate equipment. Its activities 
should be multiplied a hundred-fold. 
It should become a power, inspiring 
the forces of destruction with concern 
and the forces of construction with 
hope and confidence. 


The great need of this 
organization is funds. 
Whence shall _thev 
Of necessity, they must come 
Membership 


Equip the 
Association 


come? 
from private sources. 








fees yield something, yet their total is 

slight in comparison with the revenues 
which such an organization should 
command. To secure even these is a 
serious undertaking; and for the as- 
sociation to devote its energies chiefly 
to soliciting funds, whether through 
_membership campaigns or otherwise, 
is obviously a perversion of effort. 
Its main activities should be devoted, 
not simply to maintaining its own ex- 
istence, but to agitation, education and 
the quest for legislation; to serving 
the ends for which it was created. 
Otherwise, what right has it to exist 
at all? 

There is wealth in this country be- 
yond the dreams of the Arabian 
Nights. Every dollar of it has come 
from the sources which are now 
menaced. Furthermore, considerable 
portions of it are devoted to works 
of philanthropy and public service. 
Millions are constantly being poured 
forth to establishing and maintaining 
schools, churches, libraries, charities 
and benefactions of various types. 
Why are not such funds available for 
this work? Men talk of “prosperity.” 
Whence will come the prosperity 
when, as in China, our mountain sides 
are picked bare as a bone, and the 
soils of our valleys have largely been 
washed into our rivers and harbors? 
They ask us to look on the bright 
side. Why not make sure that it shall 
continue bright? They call “America 
another name for opportunity.” Why 
not see that the opportunity is per- 
petuated rather than destroyed? 


What greater cause could appeal to 
philanthropy-than that of preserving 
our heritage? What weightier obli- 
gation can be laid upon the conscience 
of one who has accumulated millions 
from “our boundless resources” than 
to aid in perpetuating these resources? 
Men give to the transitory; why not 
to the permanent? They contribute to 
small causes, why not to great? 


They build libraries; why not main- 
tain the supply of material from which 
books and buildings must be made? 
They multiply colleges; why not rec- 
ognize that, whether.schooled or un- 
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schooled, people must draw their sup- 
plies from the earth? They scatter 
alms; why not provide against the 
persistence and the intensification of 
poverty? 

Here is a field for the activity of 
our members. Many of them are in 
close touch with men or women who 
could put the Association on its feet, 
and make it a mighty factor in the af- 
fairs of this Nation. Will they not 
exert themselves to this end? What 
higher service could they render the 
race? 


Brace Up “Many farmers imagine: 
lige that the member of 
s Congress whom they 


have elected will voice their convic- 
tions in laws without constant brac- 
ing up. We rise to explain to them 
that they are gravely mistaken. The 
average Congressman will, as far as 
possible, legislate for the interests of 
his constituents; but he must be in- 
formed, and sometimes peremptorily, 
what these interests are. This is 
what we mean by ‘bracing up’ a Con- 
gressman. 

“Just now the members of Congress 
are particularly sensitive to public 
opinion, because nearly all of them 
want to be re-elected. Congressmen 
seldom resign, and are always found 
with an ear to the ground, particular- 
ly in election years.” 

The above is from Wallace’s Farm- 
er, a paper that has done good work 
in persuading Iowa farmers to give 
heed to what their Representatives do. 


Considering the relations of con- 
stituents to Congressmen, we should 
remember who is principal and who is 
agent. It must never be forgotten 
that the United States is a republic; 
that laws, constitution and adminis- 
trative acts find their sole validity in 
popular approval or acquiescence. The 
old monarchial doctrine that the 
king is the fountain of justice and the 
source of law has absolutely no place 
in the United States. Exactly the 
reverse is true; it is the people who 
are the fountain of justice and the 
source of law, and it is the people 
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from whom.all officials, high or low, 
and of whatever character, take, or 
should take, directly or indirectly, 
their orders, To speak, as some text- 
book makers have done, of men in 
public life as “our rulers” is an an- 
achronism, preposterous and offen- 
sive. If any doubt, let him turn to 
his Declaration of Independence and 
read that all “governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

The people have exactly as much 
right to instruct their representatives 
and to control the course of their pub- 
lic officials in general as an employer 
has to instruct and control his em- 
ployees. The constituent who im- 
agines his Congressman to be mas- 
ter and himself servant has gotten 
the relations of the two exactly re- 
versed. He should learn to live up 
to the limits of his privilege, and, if 
he observes his Congressman pursu- 
ing a course contrary to the dominant 
sentiment of his district he should 
realize that it is the constituents who 
are chiefly at fault. By all means let 
them see that their representative does 
the work of those upon whom he de- 
pends for his political breath of life. 


One of the largest paper 
companies in the coun- 
try, the International 
Paper Company, is cutting on forest 
principles. In their logging opera- 
tions in Maine no spruce under Io 
inches in diameter on the stump is 
being cut. And what a contrast 
their cut-over land offers to that of 
other large companies logging in the 
same region! On their lands, after 
logging, there is a large amount of 


Practical 
Forestry 
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small stuff left; the forest remaining 
is of great value, and in a few years 
will be ready for another cut of 
spruce. On the lands of other com- 
panies in the same region every stick 
of merchantable material is taken, 
spruce being cut down to as small 
as six or seven inches. There is ab- 
solutely nothing left after logging but 
a barren waste of stumps and debris, 
forming a _ veritable fire-trap that 
lasts for years. The land is too often 
burned over and made of no value 
whatsoever for years to come. All 
chance of a present, and often all hope 
of a future, growth of spruce is de- 
stroyed. 

The value of conservative logging 
has been repeatedly illustrated. Even 
before forestry was much talked of 
in this country a few far-sighted lum- 
bermen were logging conservatively. 
Notable among them is Mr. Daniel 
W. Saunders, in Livermore, New 
Hampshire. Mr. Saunders has cut the 
same land over twice for spruce saw- 
logs, and it is still in good condition, 
with a large amount of small spruce 
which will soon be merchantable. 
Only trees over about 16 inches in 
diameter were cut the first time. The 
second time he cut down to about 14 
inches in diameter, and, as he was 
also able to cut trees that were con- 
sidered as cull or of no value the first 
time, he obtained a larger cut the 
second time. There is still a great 
deal of valuable timber on this cut- 
over land, and in a comparatively 
short time it will be ready for a third 
cut. And the value of stumpage is 
still increasing. This is a striking ex- 
ample of what careful, conservative 
logging and protection from fire can 
accomplish. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


Members and _ friends 
will remember that the 
Annual Meeting of the 
American Forestry Association oc- 
curs on Wednesday, January 29, at 
the New Willard Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The sessions begin at 10 
o’clock in the morning and continue 
through the afternoon and evening. 
The reception, earlier announced to 
be held at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Pinchot and Mr. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, the Forester, has, on 
account of the severe illness of Mr. 
J. W. Pinchot, been cancelled. The 
evening of Wednesday will, however, 
be packed full of important busi- 
ness. 


The program for the meeting is 
far advanced in point of preparation, 
but cannot as yet be definitely an- 
nounced. Much attention will be 
given to the Appalachian-White 
Mountain question, and, in an im- 
portant sense, the meeting will con- 
stitute a preparation for the hearing 
before the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House of Representatives to 
begin on the following day at 10 
o’clock a. m. Distinguished and able 
speakers are expected to handle such 
topics as the following: The situa- 
tion regarding our natural resources, 
forestry as a National and State prob- 
lem, co-operation between Govern- 
ment and timberland owners, forests 
and the health of the Nation, the inter- 
est of the South in the Appalachian 
National Forests, the interest of the 
North in the White Mountain Na- 
tional Forests, the need of forest con- 
servation in West Virgina, flood dam- 
age from Appalachian rivers, erosion 
in the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains and its effect on navigable riv- 
ers, need of Southern Appalachian 
forests for protection of waterpow- 
ers, relation of mountain forests to 
water navigation, and the question, 
Is the Appalachian-White Mountain 
bill constitutional ? 


The meetine of the Board of Di- 


The Annual 
Meeting 


rectors of the Association will be 
held at 4 o’clock p. m. on Tuesday, 
January 28th, at the office of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

On arriving in Washington, mem- 
bers of the Association are requested 
to register at room 305, Epiphany 
Building, 1311 G street northwest, 
the office of the American Forestry 
Association. 

Every member of the Association 
who can possibly attend is earnestly 
urged to be present to make this the 
greatest and most representative meet- 
ing of the Association ever held, and 
to aid in the most effective way in se- 
curing the enactment of the Appala- 
chian-White Mountain bill. 


Freight Rates The Pacific Coast Lum- 


a ber Manufacturers’ As- 
g sociation, the North- 
western Lumber’ Association, and 


other lumbermen, are endeavoring to 
secure from Congress a law that new 
freight rates, higher than the old, 
shall not go into force, if protested 
against by shippers, until their reason- 
ableness has been approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They claim that when the shipper is 
dissatisfied with an already existing 
rate, as being too high, he cannot re- 
duce it without the delay and trouble 
of a hearing before the Commission ; 
and that it would, therefore, be only 
fair if the railroad, when dissatisfied 
with a rate, as being too low, should 
be subject to the same restraint in se- 
curing a change. 

In its application to lumber ship- 
ments this proposition has an import- 
ant bearing on the forest situation on 
the Pacific coast. Mr. A. B. Wastell. 
secretary of the association, writes 


that a raise of freight rates will great- 
ly reduce the thoroughness with which 
the trees cut in the Pacific Northwest 
are utilized. The rates heretofore paid 
have been so high that any higher 
rates will render it unprofitable to ship 
the cheaper grades of lumber and tim- 
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ber across the continent. These grades, 
which form a considerable part of the 
tree, will therefore be wasted, since 
they cannot be utilized if they are cut 
off from the Eastern market. 


wees the ‘ The Governor of Ohio 
-Grovernor oO. ; 
Ohio Says Urges on the Legislature 


the encouragement of 
forestry in the State. He says in 
his message: “The forests of Ohio 
are disappearing. Unless some pro- 
tection is given, they will soon pass 
away. If our State Constitution 
would permit a low valuation or a re- 
bate of taxes on woodland dedicated 
for a period of years to reforestry, it 
would give eucouragement. Iowa, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Colorado, Indiana, Maine, 
Rhode Island and Wisconsin have 
enacted laws reducing taxation to en- 
courage the growing of forests. 

“T suggest that article 12, section 
2, of our Constitution be amended so 
the Legislature can give encourage- 
ment to reforesting our denuded lands 
and protecting existing forests by re- 
ducing or omitting the taxes thereon. 

“In many parts of the State the 
growing of trees, as the growing of 
corn and wheat, would have a com- 
mercial value. 

“The Experiment Station at Wooster 
has commenced the encouragement of 
planting along this line. Since 1904 
it has sent out more than half a mil- 
lion seedling trees to 466 farmers in 
84 of the counties of the State. The 
Station has also taken up the work 
on lands of the State occupied by the 
Boys’ Industrial School near Lancas- 
ter, where it found several hundred 
acres of second growth forest now in 
good condition for the experiment. 

“I highly approve of the interest the 
Board of Control of the Experiment 
Station has taken in this work, and 
recommend further encouragement to 
the people in forest growing.” 
iia dain The Board of Trade of 
Thon Guide It Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is working for the Ap- 
palachian National Forests, and adopt- 
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ed some days ago the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, that the Congress of the 
United States be, and it hereby is, 
strongly urged to enact into law the 
Appalachian Bill, providing for the 
establishment of National Forests in 
the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire and in the Southern Appalach- 
ians. 

In discussing the resolution, Mr. 
Charles W. Garfield, one of the direc- 
tors of the Board, and President of 
the Forest Investigating Commission, 
spoke as follows: 

“The principal contention for mak- 
ing a permanent Government reserva- 
tion of a considerable portion of the 
Appalachian Mountain region lies in 
the fact that it is the principal region 
from which we must secure our hard- 
woods to meet the demands of wood- 
working industries in our country. 

“In the last decade quarter-sawed 
oak went from $52 to $80 per thous- 
and; hickory from $30 to $65; yellow 
poplar, or white wood, from $30 to 
$53; hard maple from $20 to $32.50. 
This appreciation in values has not 
come so much from the greater de- 
mand as from the diminished supply, 
and although we are slow to recog- 
nize it we are on the border of a 
hardwood famine. In support of this 
fact we have only to note the great 
reduction in the output of hardwood 
lumber from the States which have 
produced the largest supply of this 
important raw material. The supply 
from Indiana and Ohio, which was at 
one time the center of the hardwood 
industry, is practicaly exhausted. The 
supply from Michigan is rapidly drib- 
bling away. 

“The region best adapted to the 
growth of hardwoods, and which, if 
properly handled, can produce a con- 
tinuous supply, is the elevation of land 
known as the Appalachian range of 
mountains. The region extends from 
Maine to Georgia, including New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Car- 








olina, Georgia and Alabama. In 1906 
this region produced about half of the 
hardwood used in this country. It is 
safe to say that fully one-half of the 
present supply is within this area. It 
is a non-agricultural region. The rain- 
fall is such that the growth per acre 
per year is the largest to be found 
anywhere in the hardwood areas of 
America. It is an accessible region. 
A large part of it has already been 
cut off and the best removed, with 
plenty yet remaining upon the 
ground. Lumbermen are already en- 
gaged in cleaning up the second time, 
leaving nothing behind. 

“A Grand Rapids lumberman said 
the other day that he was cutting tim- 
ber perfectly clean from the moun- 
tains, and very soon erosion would 
clear off nearly all of ihe soil and 
nothing would be left but rock. <A 
thousand vears of the most persistent 
and careful work in reforestation 
would not again rehabilitate the region 
which he is devastating. His excuse 
for doing it was that if he didn’t the 
other fellow would, 2nd he wanted the 
dcllar. In the same conversation he 
remarked there was only one way in 
which this destruction could be pre- 
vented, and that was for the strong 
hand cf the Government to stay the 
axe and afterward guide it in ‘ts work 
of gathering in the timber.” 


ame gor President Ligon John- 
eased a n 
Organization son, of the Appalachian 


National Forest Asso- 
ciation, has received a letter from 
President Roosevelt, warmly indors- 
ing the work of the association rela- 
tive to the preservation of the Appal- 
achian forests. The President’s let- 
ter quotes a speech he delivered at 
Raleigh, N. C., in October, 1905, and 
then says further: 

“We know also that these forests 
are of the utmost importance to navi- 
gation on the streams to which they 
give rise. All the water which falls 
in the Southern Appalachians goes to 
the sea through navigable channels, 
which it has cost the Government over 
$30,000,000 to keep clear from sand, 
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silt and gravel. This detritus is in- 
creasing every year as the mountains 
are denuded of their cover. 

“The task of cleaning out the South- 
ern streams and harbors grows heav- 
ier each year. Until we remove the 
cause by protecting these mountain 
forests from fire and reckless cutting, 
we shall inevitably expend increasing 
sums without permanent results. 

“Eight years ago the movement for 
the purchase of these forests . took 
definite shape. While it has grown, 
and is stronger now than ever, its 
merits should make it far stronger 
than it is. Therefore I am pleased at 
the organization of your association 
with the definite purpose of getting 
these forests established. As I said 
in my last message to Congress, ‘we 
should acquire in the Appalachian and 
White Mountain region the forest 
lands that it is possible to acquire for 
the use of the Nation.’” 


President Roosevelt’s 
admirable letter to the 
Appalachian National 
Forest Association eloquently con- 
firms what was formerly _ believed, 
and indeed known, concerning his at- 
titude toward the proposed Appalach- 
ian and White Mountain National 
Forests—namely, that he is strongly 
in favor of acquiring in those regions 
all the forest lands’ which it is possible 
to acquire for the use of the Nation. 
It is one of the exasperating anoma- 
lies of our governmental system that 
a policy of inestimable importance, 
earnestly approved and desired by 
the President, his Cabinet, a majority 
of both houses of Congress, the gov- 
ernors and governments of the States 
concerned, and the great majority of 
intelligent and thoughtful people 
throughout the Nation, may be arbi- 
trarily and capriciously “held up” and 
postponed, if not permanently defeat- 
ed.—New York Tribune. 


Exasperating 





National There are ten or more 
Park on the National Parks west of 
aes the Mississippi River, set 
aside for their scenic beauty. There 
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are several military parks east of the 
Mississippi, marking battlefields of the 
Civil War; besides military reserva- 
tions about posts. 


Mr. H. K. Bush-Brown, of New- 
burgh, N. Y., has proposed a National 
Park on the Hudson, enclosing West 
Point, which will be for all the pur- 
poses mentioned above, protecting the 
forests and other elements of beauty, 
and opening the area to military ma- 
neuvers, “while diminishing as little 
as possible the value of land for villa, 
private park, or small farm purposes.” 


An article in the Outlook, accom- 
panied by a map, has the following edi- 
torial note: “The plan proposed in the 
following article for the creation of a 
National Preserve in the highlands of 
the Hudson deserves the serious con- 
sideration of the entire country. It 
would be in a peculiar sense a National 
undertaking, because it would com- 
memorate the War of the American 
Revolution, the military operations of 
which were carried on to so large an 
extent in the Hudson Highlands. It 
would protect the natural beauties of 
one of the most picturesque regions of 
the United States, for the Hudson is 
to America what the Rhine is to Ger- 
many. It would provide the opportun- 
ity for an inland protected navy-yard 
in Newburgh Bay, accessible to the 
largest battleships and closely allied 
with the army and naval stations at 
West Point and Iona Island. It would 
give Government protection to the 
beautiful forests, lakes, and streams of 
the region, which are too little known 
to the people at large, and at the same 
time would make the territory included 
more desirable for private residence. 
For these reasons it is to be hoped that 
the Patriotic, Historical, Forestry, and 
Scenic Societies of the country will 
give the plan their active attention.” 


TheGrand President Roosevelt has 
—— Set just signed a proclama- 


tion making a National 
Monument of the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, in Arizona. This world- 
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famed canyon has been a part of the 
Grand Canyon National Forest, and 
its establishment as a National Monu- 
ment is made by virtue of the Act of 
June 8, 1906, which provides that ob- 
jects of scientific interest may be de- 
clared National Monuments if such 
action is deemed necessary for their 
preservation and protection. The 
President says in his proclamation: 
“Tt is an object of unusual scientific 
interest, being the greatest eroded 
canyon within the United States.” 

It has long been realized that it 
was highly desirable to have this won- 
derful gorge, hewn out by the Col- 
orado River, set apart as a National 
Monument. This assures the area of 
exclusion from all kinds of entry, and 
means that the Government will have 
power to prevent the marring of the 
scenic beauty by unsightly exploita- 
tion of any kind. The area put in the 
National Monument constitutes ap- 
proximately 825,280 acres. In deter- 
mining the boundary of the National 
Monument an effort was made to 
draw the line approximately one mile 
back from the rim of the canyon. 


Pinnacles The President has made 
ae . a National Monument 
Mononsent Of the jagged peaks 


known as the Pinnacles, 
in the western part of San Benito 
County, California. The area of the 
Monument is about 2,080 acres. This 
natural wonder is nine miles due east 
from the Southern Pacific station, at 
Soldad, and is reached by two roads. 
The Pinnacles are located within the 
Pinnacles National Forest, which has 
an area of 14,108 acres. The move- 
ment to give the peaks special protec- 
tion and preserve them for their scien- 
tific interest was started by Hon. J. C. 
Needham and other influential Califor- 
nians, in 1904. 


New Mineral A report from Seattle is 
Found in that a recent discovery 
ere 125 miles below Ram- 


part, on the Yukon River in Alaska, 
has aroused deep interest in the North. 








| 
| 





James Langford, a Rampart pioneer, 
has found a vein of mineral of the 
consistency of chalk and of an indigo 
blue in color. It can be used as or- 
dinary chalk. None of the Alaskan 
mineralogists can identify it and it is 
being sent to Seattle for analysis. 

There are said to be in Alaska prob- 
ably a dozen unindentified varieties of 
minerals, and one of the many benefits 
to Alaska from the Alaska-Yukon-Pa- 
cific Exposition, which will be held at 
Seattle in 1909, will be the assembling 
and classifying of these now unknown 
minerals, any of which may be some 
hitherto undiscovered combination. As 
original research work will go on all 
the time the exposition is in progress, 
one of the first duties of the savants 
in charge will be the identifying of 
these unknown elements or combina- 
tions, and the adapting of them to 
some commercial purpose. 


Fungus The bark beetle, which 
Checks Bark for several years has 
ome been working havoc in 
the valuable pine timber of the Black 
Hills, S. Dak., has apparently been 
given a check by a fungus which finds 
in the dying trees a congenial place of 
lodgement, and at the same time kills 
the beetles in the bark. There is hope 
that the worst of the scourge in that 
region has passed. 

For ten years this beetle has been 
sweeping through the Black Hills for- 
ests, every year invading fresh areas. 
Its maximum destructiveness was 
reached about two weeks ago, and it 
is now on the decline. 

The fungus is a “bark peeler.” Ex- 
perts have claimed all the time that the 
beetles could be checked if some way 
could be found to peel the trees in 
which the young broods are harbor- 
ing. They live in the inner bark and 
next to the wood. When the bark is 
separated from the wood their gal- 
leries are laid open and they die. Ef- 
forts have been made in the affected 
districts to peel standing trees. Ma- 
chinery has been made for that express 
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purpose, and trunks were stripped to 
a height of 20 feet. But so large are 
the affected areas that the few trees 
peeled were not a drop in the bucket. 


Efforts were made at different times 
to cut the dying timber. Tracts were 
sold to mill men, and large quantities 
were cut, but not enough to have any 
appreciable effect on the beetle inva- 
sion. Woodpeckers helped the work 
along. They flocked to the dying trees 
by hundreds and stripped them of their 
bark and devoured the young beetles 
by the million. But that was not 
enough. The pest had gained such 
headway that it was beyond the power 
of barkpeelers, log cutters, and wood- 
peckers. 

Meanwhile the peculiar fungus was 
gaining headway and getting in its 
work. It appears in the form of a 
grayish slime between the bark and 
the wood. It makes the bark loose and 
it falls, leaving the trees bare, and 
bringing down the multitudes of young 
beetles to their certain death. Even if 
the bark still hangs on the trunks, the 
effect on the beetles is equally fatal, 
for they die in their galleries and lar- 
val mines. 

In normal conditions the bark beetle 
attacks storm-thrown or other dead 
timber, but it is not numerous enough 
to kill trees, and its invasion can not 
gain headway. But when some un- 
usual condition—such as a hurricane 
sweeping over a large timber area— 
gives them a start, the beetles may in- 
crease in numbers until they are able 
to attack vigorous trees and kill them. 
The invasion continues until some 
enemy reduces the beetles below the 
point where they are able to kill tim- 
ber. That puts an end to the invasion. 
This, apparently, is what the fungus is 
accomplishing in the Black Hills at 
this time. 


ianoate . Most people do not real- 
re Nivais i ; 
of Fire ize the immense 


loss occasioned to for- 
est trees and to wood in its various 
forms by insects. It is estimated by 
competent authorities that the finan- 
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cial loss through insect work is as 
great as that by fire; at least, as re- 
gards mature trees. Fire sweeps away 
the reproduction, and in this is not 
rivaled by the insects; but on grown 
trees their injuriousness is manifold. 
In the first place, they often kill single 
trees; and when bad outbreaks of 
single species of insects occur, as is 
often the case, they may even sweep 
away the living tree growth of consid- 
erable areas, as thoroughly as would a 
fire. The trees thus killed may, it is 
true, be used for many purposes, 
though not always for lumber. On 
the other hand, borers often penetrate 
far into the interior of the most valu- 
able woods, reducing their value so 
largely that this must be taken into 
account as part of the loss above men- 
tioned. Other insects consume wood 
even after it has been put to use. 

A notable feature of pine woods 
where fires have swept through is ‘the 
trees that have what are called fire 
wounds—that is, a portion of the base 
burned away. These are primarily 
due to insect attack. Certain insects 
bore in the bark or outer part of the 
tree, producing a gathering of resin, 
which is readily inflammable when the 
fire comes, while portions of the tree 
not thus prepared go uninjured. 

The Bureau of Entomology has for 
several years been engaged in study- 
ing forest insects, and has found 
means to combat most of them with ef- 
fectiveness. 


Shipworms Advices from the Gray’s 
ae eee Harbor country on the 
ee Puget Sound and from 
various sections in the Puget Sound 
lumber districts report that logging 
operations may have to be suspended 
indefinitely because of the ravages of 
the teredo, or ship worm. ‘The 
worms have attacked all the logs in the 
water and bored them full of holes. 
In British Columbia, in the Clayo- 
quot lumber district, operations have 
entirely ceased, owing to the ravages 
of the teredos. The worms have ruin- 
ed all the year’s cut of timber in the 


water, and the big Sutton Company 
has reported a loss of over 16,000,000 
feet. Hundreds of lumbermen have 
been forced into idleness until the 
winter’s work in the woods begins. 


Organization The State Forestry Com- 
. Alabama mission, of Alabama, 
orestry E ; 
Commissicn held its first meeting on 
January 8th, at Mont- 
gomery, and organized in accordance 
with the act providing for the advance- 
ment of forestry, passed by the Legis- 
lature last fall. 


Governor Comer, who is a member 
of the Commission, called the meeting 
and acted as chairman ex-officio. Mr. 
John Wallace, Jr., whose record as 
State Game and Fish Commissioner 
makes him well fitted for the place, 
was elected secretary. The other 
members of the commission are J. A. 
Wilkinson, State Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Industries; J. B. 
Powell, of the State Tax Commission; 
Prof. R. S. Mackintosh, of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute; John L. 
Kaul, of Birmingham, Ala., the lum- 
berman of the commission; and E. E. 
Carter, of the United States Forest 
Service. All were present except Mr. 
Kaul, who was unavoidably absent. 

After some discussion of the bill, 
it was decided that a campaign of 
publicity, to instruct the people of the 
State in the benefits allowed them by 
the bill, should be undertaken, and a 
committee consisting of Mr. Wallace, 
Mr. Powell, and Mr. Wilkinson was 
appointed by the Governor, to collect 
data for distribution and to report to 
the Commission ways and means for 
conducting the campaign to the best 
possible advantage. 

This meeting of the commission was 
chiefly for the purpose of organiza- 
tion, but sufficient was accomplished 
to show that the State Government is 
actively alive to the necessity for the 
conservation and improvement of for- 
ests within the State, and that much 
good may be done under the present 
bill. The result will undoubtedly be 
the awakening of the people of the 
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State to the value of forestry, and the 
ultimate appointment of a State For- 
ester, in accordance with the practice 
already established in Georgia, Mary- 
land, and many other States. 


Colorado College has 
called Hugo A. Winken- 
werder, of the Forest 
Service, to take the chair of forestry, 
formerly held by Prof. J. Fred Baker, 
and vacated by his removal to the Ag- 
ricultural College of Michigan. Mr. 
Winkenwerder has accepted the posi- 
tion. Mr. Winkenwerder is a grad- 
uate of the Yale Forest School, and 
has been in charge of the section of 
education in the Forest Service. He 
is the author of the recently published 


Professor of 
Forestry 


circular on forestry in the public 
schools. 

ane At a recent meeting of 
cost the Board of Trustees of 

of Iowa 


the Iowa State College, 
Mr. C. A. Scott of the United States 
Forest Service was elected to the chair 
of forestry to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Professor H. P. 
Baker. Mr. Scott is a graduate of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College and 
was a_ student of the Yale Forest 
School. Mr. Scott has been continu- 
ously in the employment of the Forest 
Service since graduation, and during 
this period of seven years has grad- 
ually advanced through all stages from 
student assistant to forest super- 
visor. 

His work has been largely confined 
to the Middle West and the Rocky 
Mountain States; hence he has the ad- 
vantage of being familiar with the for- 
estry conditions of the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley. Since their origin he 
has had charge of the extensive for- 
est nurseries and plantings of the Dis- 
mal River National Forest. During 
the past three years he has given a spe- 
cial course of lectures before the Ne- 
braska University forestry students. 


Summer As a suggestion which 
—— may be helpful to other 

of colleges in planning for 
the summer school work for next year, 
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the following account of work at An- 
tioch College is given. The work is 
conducted by Prof. J. J. Crumley. It 
is outside of his regular department, 
which is Latin, but he is an enthus- 
iastic forestry student, and is a collab- 
orator of the State Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

At the opening of the summer school 
at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, Professor Crumley noticed an 
interest manifested in the subject of 
forestry, and organized a class, in 
which the interest increased as time 
went-on. 

They began with an external study 
of the trees on the college campus, 
about fifty varieties. Neighboring 
groves of catalpa and black locust 
gave opportunity for practical study; 


_also a nursery of several thousand 


seedlings on the college grounds. The 
course ended with a minute ex- 
amination of fences in the vicinity, 
bringing out the comparative durabil- 
ity of post timbers. They also studied 
the relative value of posts taken from 
different parts of the tree, the man- 
ner of setting, and the like. To the 
outdoor excursions visitors were invit- 
ed. These were largely attended and 
were a very interesting feature. 

Some of the members of the class 
said at the close of. the term that they 
were going to continue the work in 
their home vicinities. The time has 
come when the teachers who attend 
summer schools are anxious to know 
more about trees, and this kind of 
work is a very practical method of 
awakening public interest in the sub- 
ject of forestry. 


Massachusetts The Massachusetts Ag- 
Agricultural ricultural College, at 
College Amherst, has arranged a 
four years’ undergraduate course in 
forestry. The work includes the fol- 
lowing sections: 


1. Nursery practice, dealing with 
the propagation, growing and trans- 
planting of all sorts of trees. 

2. Pruning. 
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3. Arboriculture, dealing with the 
identification and culture of trees and 
shrubs, including soil requirements, 
climatic adaptations, etc. 

4. Tree diseases and tree surgery. 
An extensive and thorough course in 
modern methods. 

5. Tree insects, their identification, 
habits and methods of control. 

6. Forestry, covering the fundamen- 
tal principles of forest management, 
taught by the Massachusetts State 
forester, Prof. F. William Rane. 

7. Landscape gardening, teaching 
the proper use of trees, shrubs, etc., 
for the most artistic effects. This is a 
thorough course, covering two full 
years, and includes surveying, map- 
ping, contracting, etc. 

To assist the students in their work 
the equipment of the college includes 
large nurseries, a fine arboretum, na- 
tural forest, drafting rooms, survey- 
ing instruments, and all necessary im- 


plements. There is no charge for 
tuition. 
A Class in A new and valuable 


— addition to the curric- 
ulum of the Yale 
Forest School is a course of lec- 
tures to the senior class during the 
winter term on the National Forests, 
which is given by Mr. W. B. Greely, 
a graduate of the Yale Forest School 
in the class of 1904, and now Super- 
visor of the Sierra (South) Nationai 
Forest. Mr. Greely is a Californian, 
and since graduating from the For- 
est School has been in the Govern- 
ment service, being one of the first 
technically trained men to be ap- 
pointed supervisor of a forest. 

The course will deal almost entire- 
ly with the actual administration of 
the National holdings of timber and 
range. Its aim will be to give the 
students of the school the point of 
view of the administration officer on 
the ground, and a grasp of the prin- 
ciples and methods followed in hand- 
ling all of the more important kinds 
of National Forest business. Four 


lectures will be given weekly on the 
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policy of the National Forest admin- 
istration, the organization of the ad- 
ministrative force, the construction of 
rangers’ headquarters, roads, trails, 
bridges, and telephone lines, the pro- 
tection of National Forests from fire, 
the sale and cutting of national tim- 
ber, including a discussion of the for- 
estry methods which have been 
found applicable, the administration 
of grazing lands and use of stock 
ranges within the National Forests, 
special uses of National Forest land 
for home building and commercial 
enterprises, tree planting on the Na- 
tional Forests, the handling of claims 
and entries under the public land 
laws, and the preparation of National 
Forest records and accounts. 

Supplementary to the lectures 
there will be two hours a week of con- 
sultation between small groups of 
students and the instructor, by which 
the student will be given first-hand ac- 
quaintance with typical administrative 
cases and methods as in a forest su- 
pervisor’s office. 

In January Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk, consulting timber engineer 
for the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad, and supervisor of tim- 
ber preservation for the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy Railroad, gave, 
as in former years, a course of seven 
lectures on wood preservation at the 
Yale Forest School. 


Children Addressing the Ameri- 
And Civic can Civic Association 
Betterment - 
upon the progress of the 
civic betterment movement among 


the school children, Mrs. Edwin F. 
Moulton, of Warren, Ohio, president 
of the Woman’s Outdoor Art League 
of the Association, said: 

“Our public schools are doing ef 
fective work in raising the standard 
of manhood and womanhood, but we 
must look to them to educate the child 
more effectually in the ways of good 
citizenship. Junior civic leagues are 
a means to increased training in good 
citizenship. Lessons should be given 
in citizenship so that when the pres- 
ent-day boys and girls are become the 
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leading men and women of their com- 
munity they will be qualified to stand 
for all that is best in civic righteous- 
ness. 

“It is through the home and the 
school that the youth of our land shall 
be taught to promote and enlarge the 
cause for which this organization was 
initiated.” 

The forestry cause likewise can be 
advanced by the instruction of chil 
dren. The nature and usefulness of 
trees can be brought in as a part of 
the nature study in schools, and also 
as geography. 


t 
Mr. Enos A. Mills, lec- 
turer on forestry, has 
recently spent a few 
hours in Washington. His habitual 
modesty renders it difficult to secure 
from him adequate reports of his 
work. On earnest solicitation, how- 
ever, he prepared, on the train, the 
following brief statement of the mag- 
nificent campaign he has been mak- 
ing in recent months. It will be read 
with interest by all friends of the 
great movement for the conservation 
of our resources: 


My Dear Dr. WILL: 


October, November, and 
1907, and the first ten 
1908, I visited 


Mr. Mills’s 
Splendid 
Work 


During 
December, 
days of January, 
sixteen States and made eighty- 
one forestry addresses. Among the 
States visited were Oregon, Georgia, 


Minnesota, and Missouri. Never 
have I found the _ interest’ in 
trees so general; the average at- 


tendance at the public meetings 
was 500, and the greater number of 
those attending were public-spirited 
people. One State fair was made, and 
it was a satisfaction to be able to ad- 
dress seven State Federations of Wo- 
men’s Clubs and the entire student 
bodies of seven State Colleges. I 
also addressed the high schools in St. 
Louis, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


At Topeka, Kas., the city donated the 
use of the largest auditorium in the 
State, and enthusiastic members of 
the Forestry Association there almost 
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filled the building. At Louisville, . 
Ky., I had one of my best audiences. 
The audiences in North Dakota, Ore- 
gon.and Georgia were irrepressibly 
enthusiastic. There is a good and 
rapidly growing interest in Forestry. 
Never before, to me, has the hope for 
forestry been one half so encouraging. 
Yours always, 
Enos A. MILs. 


Good Roads The National Grange, 
a by the with nearly one million 
range Se 

members, representing 


the agricultural interests of the Nation, 
has undertaken to secure recognition 
of the necessity for a comprehensive 
oplicy of public road  improve- 
ments. The Grange favors a general 
policy of good road construction by 
municipalities, counties and states, and 
liberal appropriations by Congress to 
promote improvement. The Grange 
asserts that no argument can be ad- 
vanced in favor of appropriations by 
Congress on behalf of river and har- 
bor improvements that does not apply 
even more strongly to the improve- 
ment of our public roads. Mr. N. J. 
Bachelder, master of the National 
Grange, is a director of the American 
Forestry Association. 


Finances Trees along the fences 
—-* add to the beauty of a 


road, and furnish con- 
siderable wood; but objection is made 
to them because of the soil space that 
they take up, to the detriment of farm 
crops. They may be considered, how- 
ever, as a valuable crop in themselves. 

There is a stretch of five or six 
miles of the public road west of 
Downs, Kans., lined with trees on 
either side. Naturally, travelers, who 
can do so without going out of their 
way, select this road, and the trees 
lend additional value to the farms on 
which they stand. 

Tall cottonwoods line the south side 
of Morris B. Thompson’s farm. For 
one-half of the distance along a field 
a quarter of a mile long the trees are 
scattered. For the rest of the way 
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they stand close together and here, 
where thus sheltered from the south 
winds, corn yields six bushels more 
per acre than in the rest of the field. 
A county officer, who quotes Mr. 
Thompson on the figures of the in- 
creased yield, says that the different 
appearance of the sheltered portion of 
this field, compared with the other, is 
very noticeable. Six bushels per 
acre on fifteen acres increases the 
yield of the field by ninety bushels. 
This at 25 cents per bushel, amount- 
ing to $22.50, much more than com- 
pensates for the loss of ground occu- 
pied by the trees, which are now ap- 
proaching a size suitable for box 
boards and other purposes. 


Paying Crop The American Bottoms 
Son the q re a tract of low land 

onthe Mississippi 
River, near St. Louis. The soil is 
rich, but the land is often flooded by 
the river. It is found, however, that 
the American Bottoms can be made 
to pay large profits, other than from 
crops of corn and wheat, and that in 
spite of floods. The crop for such a 
location is timber. 

Mr. Frank Weber, Secretary of 
Forestry for the Argentine Republic, 
is in this country, and visited St. 
Louis a few days ago, says the Globe 
Democrat, to inquire about the Amer- 
ican Bottoms experiment. Messrs. 
W. F. and F. G. Niedringhaus took 
him to Gabaret Island, just north of 
the. city, where they have 100 acres 
planted in cottonwood trees, averag- 
ing 25 feet in height and 5 inches in 
diameter, and valued at $20,000. 

In 1903, just after the big flood 
had destroyed $10,000 worth of crops 
on the island, they concluded to ex- 
periment in forestry; they planted 
20,000 seedlings in three-foot squares, 
‘and have cultivated them since, with 
the result that the trees are now val- 
ued at $20,000, and in three years 
more will double in value, despite any 
floods. 

Cottonwood is very adaptable to 


un 


this sandy soil, and will grow better 
than willows, and at the rate of one 
inch per year. 

Mr. Weber stated that vast plains 
in the Argentine Republic are similar 
in soil to Gabaret Island, and that 
he will report and recommend the 
planting of cottonwood on a_ vast 
scale, as he is satisfied from the ex- 
periment of the St. Louis parties 
that it will pay better in many places 
than farming. 

Gabaret Island in the future will 
probably be given over to tree growth. 
J. C. Reintges is head forester. 


Immense The secretary of the 
Number National Box Manufac- 
of Boxes 


turers’ Association has 
made the following estimate: Annual 
consumption of boxes in the United 
States, 600,000,000. Net feet of lum- 
ber in same, 3,000,000,000; selling 
value of boxes, $75,000,000. 

Mr. Wm. B. Mershon, of the Mich- 
igan Forest Investigation Commis- 
sion, estimates that the waste in mak- 
ing boxes would raise the feet of 
lumber used to nearly half a million 
more. He adds that the immense de- 
mand for boxes made the fortunes of 
several manufacturers in the Sagi- 
naw valley of Michigan. 


sac : Mr. Mershon is giving 
nousands Of practical application to 
ine Saas his poy as a pro- 
moter of reforestation in Michigan. 
He and some associates have acquired 
1,600 acres of land along the Au 
Sable River, which is being prepared 
for planting to pines next spring. 
They have purchased 65,000 pine 
seedlings for delivery prior to May 
I next; also 250 pounds of white 
pine seed and 25 pounds of Nor- 
way pine seed. There are 70,000 
seeds to a pound of Norway pine, 
and it is calculated it will require 
thirty to forty years to grow trees 
large enough to be utilized for tim- 
ber. 














DESOLATION IN DALMATIA 


A Letter from Europe 


BY 


Florence Keen, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


MY interest in forests was first 

awakened by meeting some for- 
esters in Germany, many years ago, 
and since then it has continually in- 
creased. 

If you could see the desolation I 
have lately seen, you would be heart 
sick for poor Dalmatia. That coun- 
try was once one of the richest of the 
Roman provinces, and during the 
reign of Diocletian, who had an im- 
mense palace there, it supported a 
large population. 

When it came into the hands of the 
Venetian Republic the trees on its 
fine mountain slopes were ruthlessly 
sacrificed for the ships of the con- 
querors, the soil washed away, the 
springs and rivers dried up; and even 
Syria in its desolation does not com- 
pare with it. 

The attempts at cultivation by the 
peasants are pitiful. As far as pos- 
sible they collect the rocks and stones 
in great mounds on the least desirable 
ground of the tiny field, and where 
they can find among the remaining 
rocks earth enough for the roots of 
one olive tree or even one grape vine, 
it is planted. The chief impression, 
even then, is of a most successful crop 
of rocks and stones. One of the best 
fields of grape vines I saw has the 
appearance of a pebbly beach. In 
that neighborhood a whole family may 
live for a year on the product of only 
one olive tree—so poor are they. 


After the loss of the trees arose a 
terrible wind called the “bora,” which 


blows a cutting blast for many months 
of the year, and renders reforestation 
almost impossible. Stories are told of 
its overturning railroad trains, and I 
was even told that women had to creep 
to market on all fours. When I look- 
ed incredulous my informant insisted 
it was actually true. Having experi- 
enced a mild bora, I think I can be- 
lieve it. You can drive for miles in 
any direction and not see ten trees na- 
turally grown. These statements ap- 
ply to the northern portion of Dalma- 
tia; further south, the bora is not so 
strong, and cultivation is a trifle eas- 
ier—but there is no substantial dif- 
ference. 

Montenegro is about the same. 
There the country is such a mass of 
mountains, and the hills are so steep, 
that the earth washed down the hill 
sides seems to have settled in little pot- 
holes and gradually formed a space 
large enough to cultivate—that is, the 
size of an ordinary dining-table. The 
livelihood and existence of the poor 
peasant can be better imagined than 
described.. 

From my observation in Italy, I 
should say that country is well on the 
road to the same ruin as Dalmatia; 
but ‘they are trying now to rescue it. 
They have a State Director of Fores- 
try. At present anyone’s eyes can 
see the bareness of the Appenines. 
and the muddy rivers, the small 
size and high price of firewood, the 
total absence of wooden houses, and 
the various makeshifts employed in 
place of wood. 


























A LETTER TO 


On December 18th the following 
letter was addressed to the members 
of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion by the Secretary: 


The year just closing has been one 
of great activity for the Association. 
The magazine, Forestry AND IRRIGA- 
TION, has been purchased and mater- 
ially improved. Weekly press bulle- 
tins have, since July Ist, gone to fif- 
teen hundred newspapers; 118,937 
circular letters and 125,437 folders 
have been distributed. The Secretary 
has delivered 37 addresses in 12 
States, and 1,647 new members have 
been added to our rolls. 

The forest problem is far-reaching. 
Through timber supply alone it af- 
fects the welfare of the whole Nation. 
As the following testimonies show, 
it underlies the problems of irrigation, 
drainage, soil conservation, control 
and use of rivers and the safeguard- 
ing of the public health. 


We have made a be- 


The ig gc 

Message ginning in forest preser- 
vation, but . . . only a 

beginning . . . The country is un- 


questionably on the verge of a tim- 
ber famine The only trouble 
with the movement for the preserva- 
tion of our forests is that it has not 
gone nearly far enough, and was not 
begun soon enough. It is a most 
fortunate thing, however, that we be- 
gan it when we did. We should ac- 
quire in the Appalachian and White 
Mountain regions all the forest lands 
that it is possible to acquire for the 
use of the Nation. These lands, be- 
cause they form a National asset, are 
as emphatically National as the rivers 
which they feed, and which flow 
through so many States before they 
reach the ocean. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


President. 
Forest Under present policies 
Destruction Of use and waste, the 


timber supply of the 


OUR MEMBERS 


United States will last probably from 
twenty to thirty-three years. 

When the forests fail, the lumber 
business, now the fourth greatest in- 
dustry in the country, will, of course, 
disappear. Suffering among all 
building industries will immediately 
follow; mining will become greatly 
more expensive; then naturally the 
price of coal, iron, and all other min- 
erals will rise; by this the railroads 
will be directly affected and the cost 
of transportation and water power 
for lighting, manufacturing and trans- 
portation will immediately increase. 
All goods made from products of the 
mines will increase in price, which 
will hamper, not only agriculture, but 
the cost of production generally. In 
fine, when the forests fail, every man, 
woman and child in the United States 
will feel the pinch. And through mis- 
use the forests are failing rapidly. 

GiFForD PINcHot, Forester. 


Redecninn In six years the Govern- 
the Desert. ment has reclaimed 

250,000 acres, upon 
which are now living 20,000 people, 
representing 4,000 families. It is a 
reasonable estimate that, in another 
decade, 2,000,000 more acres may be 
reclaimed, upon which 250,000 more 
human beings may maintain them- 
selves in reasonable comfort. 

The water for this work comes 
chiefly from streams rising in moun- 
tains. To maintain the supply of this 
water, it is essential that forests be 
maintained upon these mountains. To 
this end, National Forests are indis- 
pensable. 

F. H. Newew., Director, 
U. S. Reclamation Service. 


The waterways of the 
United States annually 
sweep from land to sea 
a billion tons of earth. Of. this, 
ninety per cent. is chiefly soil matter. 
In weight it is comparable with the 
total tonnage of all our railroads and 
river and lake vessels. Its bulk is 
one-fifth of a cubic mile; it equals a 


Saving 
the Soil 











block one mile square and over a 
thousand feet high. Applied as a 
fertilizer it would cover, to the depth 
of a quarter of an inch, an area of 
about 340,000 square miles, or the 
land surface of all the Atlantic States 
from Maine to South Carolina inclu- 
sive, with Vermont, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and one-third 
of Georgia thrown in. Its value may 
be estimated as at least a billion dol- 
lars. Its loss is the heaviest impost 
borne by the American farmer. 

This soil waste is sapping a re- 
source richer than all others combined 
save one, namely, our inland waters. 
These, immeasurably our richest re- 
source, are, in great measure, per- 
verted from a blessing into a curse. 
And both soil wash and river ravage 
are largely to be traced to the ab- 
sence of forests from slopes on which 
rivers rise. 

W. J. M’GEE, 
U. S. Inland Waterways Commission 
and Bureau of Soils. 


Our inland waters are 
our greatest natural re- 
source. The water flow- 
ing down our Western mountains far 
exceeds in value the fabulous wealth 
represented by all the metals and min- 
erals lying between the Rockies and 
the Pacific. 

To-day most of this resource is 
wasted. Each year, at least 1,600,000 
h. p. runs over Federal Government 
dams. Rented at twenty dollars per 
h. p. this would yield $32,000,000. 
Capitalized at three per cent., it rep- 
resents an investment of $1,066,000,- 
000, now wholly wasted. 

Further, uncontrolled water is a 
curse. Flood damage in the United 
States exceeds $100,000,000 per year. 
With our water controlled and util- 
ized, this sum might be saved and a 
five-fold greater value produced. 

From lack of plan present efforts to- 
ward control are largely futile and 
wasteful. 

Our rivers should be controlled in 
much the same manner that we con- 


Utilizing 
the Rivers 
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trol city water. A plan is essential. 
It must provide for Federal action, 
and it must infallibly include the con- 
servation of forests upon the slopes 
on which rise important streams. 
M. O. LEIGHTON, 
Chief Hydrgrapher, U. S. Geological 
Survey. 


Where streams are subject to se- 
vere droughts or great floods, com- 
mercial development is practically im- 
possible. Nature has provided for the 
uniformity of flow by covering the 
watersheds at the headwaters of these 
streams with forests... . . When 
these forests are cut off, conditions 
are entirely changed, and great fresh- 
ets result. 

CHARLES A. STONE, 
Of Stone and Webster, Electrical En- 
gineers. 


I have known the Connecticut for 
over thirty-six years. It drains an 
area of over four thousand square 
miles. Until recently the wooded hills 
kept the flow of the river even. Now, 
in the spring, we have floods, while 
in the summer the water sometimes 
will not run our mills. 


THEOPHILUS PARSONS, 
New England Manufacturer. 


F It is an absolute prin- 
rench ; 
Experience Ciple: no forests, no 
waterways. Without 
forests regulating the distribution of 
waters, rainfalls are at once carried 
to the sea, hurried sometimes, alas! 
across the country. After having de- 
vastated the neighboring fields, the 
rivers find themselves again, with 
little water and much sand; and with 
such rivers, how will you fill your 
canals? . . . The question is as clear 


as can be: Do you want to have navi- 
gable rivers, or do you prefer to have 
torrents that will destroy your crops 
and never bear a boat? If you pre- 
fer the first, then mind your forests. 
We can tell you, for we know. . . 


If the Mississippi is the “Father 
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of Waters,” the forest is the father of 
the Mississippi. 
J. J. JUSSERAND, 
Ambassador from France. 


The destruction of our 
forests . . robs our 
people of a great health- 
giving influence. The heavily-timber- 
ed White Mountains have long been 
a resort in which the tired and jaded 
might obtain rest and refreshment. 

. These regions will become in- 
creasingly a resort for the growing 
population of the great Middle West 
as well as New England, unless de- 
spoiled by the selfish, short-sighted 
spirit of commercialism now so sam- 
pant. 


Public 
Health 


Vincent Y. BownpircuH, 
Boston Physician. 


Large areas of northern 
China have been ren- 
dered uninhabitable in 
consequence of deforestation, the hills 
being reduced to rocky skeletons and 
the valleys being filled with coarse sand 
and gravel. 


Throughout 


China’s 
Woe 


northern China the 
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floods which have caused the Yellow 
River to receive the name “The Grief 
of China” are an immediate result of 
the deforested condition of the hills 
and the consequent rapid run-off of 
the spring and summer rains. 

The conditions resulting from de- 
forestation cited in the two preceding 
statements add greatly to the severity 
of famines, since they very greatly re- 
duce the productive area and occasion 
the failure of crops in flooded regions. 

BaILEY WILLIS, 
U. S. Geological Survey, and Carnegie 
Institute. 


Let every member of the Associa- 
tion continue his membership and if 
possible, advance it to a higher rank. 
Let him enlist at least one new mem- 
ber, or present a membership to a 
friend as a Christmas gift. Let him 
write to his Congressman to press 
the Appalachian Bill, and let him at- 
tend, if possible, the annual meeting 
and aid, by presence and voice, in pro- 
moting the work of conserving, for 
the highest use of all the people for 
all time, our forests and the vital in- 
terests with which they are so inti- 
mately joined. 


DESECRATION 


By Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer 


The solitary stillness of the wood, 
The long deep silence of the morning calm, 
The melody that nature understood 


When all the world 


lay cradled in His arm; 


The solemn incense of the fragrant pine, 

The half-heard music of a hidden choir, 

The rhythin of a chant almost divine, 

Sung underneath the starry altar-fire— 

Has ended in the sullen sounding blows 

Of crashing steel along the wooded aisle, 
In blackened stumps above the winter snows, 
In land that has forgotten how to smile; 

A desert where the north wind sighing sweeps 
Above the tomb in which the forest sleeps. 


From The Outlook of April 6, 1907 











NATIONAL FORESTS AND PUBLIC 


OPINION" 


BY 


Lydia Adams-Williams, of Washington, D. C. 


HE policy of President Roosevelt 

is to give to all questions, national 

and international, the fullest measure 
of publicity. 

Any project, public or private, 
which will not bear discussion is not 
worthy of the earnest consideration of 
the thoughtful and conservative. 

During the last, the 59th, term of 
our National Congress, the search- 
light of thorough investigation and of 
public opinion was turned upon all 
the branches and operations of the Na- 
tional Forest policy of the Govern- 
ment, as exemplified in the Forest 
Service. 

What was the result? Was this 
policy of the Government injured, 
impaired, or crippled in any way by 
the fierce attack and by the publicity 
given all its motives and workings? 

On the contrary, the Government 
forest policy rose triumphant and un- 
scathed from the fierce onslaught 
made upon it. 

The contest raised unexpected 
friends. Unlooked-for and powerful 
influences developed from unthought- 
of sources; old and valued adherents 
and advocates redoubled their zeal in 
its defense. 

So far from injuring the National 
Forest policy, the debate and the pub- 
licity resulted in educating the reading 
public to the wisdom, value and ne- 
cessity of the present policy, and its 
beneficent workings. 

As the logical result, $500,000 was 
granted the Service for permanent im- 
provements; $1,900,000 for adminis- 
trative expenditures; and the balance 
of the special fund, $600,000, was left 
at the disposal of the Service; thus 
making the available resources of the 
Forest Service for the year ending 


June 30, 1908, over $3,000,000. 

Feeling that a further expression of 
public opinion would be helpful to the 
far-reaching and incalculably valu- 
able forest policy of the Government 
and the proposed Appalachian and 
White Mountain National Forests, 
and that it would further tend to edu- 
cate on these important subjects, the 
writer endeavored, by letter, to get an 
expression of opinion from people of 
prominence whose ideas mold public 
sentiment. 

I regret to say that there was not 
time to reach many whose opinions 
would have been most valuable; also 
that many to whom I wrote were 
away ; and that replies from many oth- 
ers could not reach me in time for in- 
corporation in this paper. 

Still I was able to get opinions from 
several, and will submit them here. 


The attitude of President Roose- 
velt on the broad questions of fores- 
try and irrigation is well known, as 
he has proclaimed his views again and 
again in messages and addresses. He 
recently said: 

“Tf ever the time should come when 
the Western forests are destroyed, 
there will disappear with them the 
prosperity of the stockman, the miner, 
the lumberman, and the railroads, 
and, most important of all, the small 
ranchman, who cultivates his own 
land.” 


Vice-President Fairbanks has re- 
peatedly affirmed his life-long belief 
in the feasibility of the irrigation and 
forest policies as now carried on by 
the Government, and he recently said: 

“The rapid increase of population 


*Address before.the Fifteenth National Irrigation Congress, at Sacramento, 
California. 
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and the pre-emption and settlement 
of the arable portions of the public 
lands have rendered it important that 
we should reclaim the waste places 
and make them productive through a 
wise irrigation system which lies be- 
yond the capacity of individual ef- 
fort.” 


Ex-Gov. Geo. C. Pardee, of Cali- 
fornia, sums up the problem of refor- 
estation as follows: 

“The natural storage reservoirs, 
from which the now arid country once 
received its moisture, lay beneath the 
forests that once covered the now 
naked mountains. These forests 
should be restored.” 

Continuing, he adds: “Thanks to 
President Roosevelt and Gifford Pin- 
chot, the head of the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice, both of whom are true and loyal 
friends to California, the Government 
of the United States is doing much to 
solve these problems that confront 
us. 


J. O. Davidson, Governor of Wis- 
consin, is heartily in favor of National 
Forests, and testifies as follows: 

“T am pleased to advise you that I 
am always glad to do what I can to 
assist the cause of forestry, both State 
and National, believing that the pro- 
tection and proper use of the forests 
is one of the most important questions 
which confront us to-day. I am 
heartily in favor of .the President’s 
policy in creating National Forests, 
as they mean timber for the settlers 
now and in the future, and the protec- 
tion of those streams which are all- 
important to the people of the West. 
The remaining forests in the Appala- 
chian and White Mountains should be 
conserved, and I trust that Congress 
will appropriate the money for their 
purchase.” 


To President Benjamin Ide Wheel- 
er, the distinguished head of the Uni- 
versity of California, we are indebted 
for this splendid and convincing testi- 
mony : ; 

“In my opinion, the present forest 


policy of the Government represents, 
in the highest degree, beneficence to- 
ward all interests, and peculiarly to 
the rights of the American people as a 
whole. We are having an example of 
the excellent influence of the present 
rules of our Forestry Bureau in the 
treatment of the forests in the north- 
ern portion of this State. There we 
have learned that the purpose of for- 
estry is not crudely to preserve forests 
by.forbidding the cutting of trees, but 
to encourage the proper cutting of 
trees so that forests may renew them- 
selves. The McCloud Lumber Com- 
pany, of McCloud, near Mt. Shasta, is 
now doing all of its cutting under the 
direction of the Bureau of Forestry, 
with results satisfactory to it and high- 
ly beneficial to the country. None of 
the good things that have come to 
pass under President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration will redound more to his 
credit than the development of the 
Bureau of Forestry and the extension 
of its influence and authority. With 
this will rank, I am satisfied, when the 
years unfold their result, the benefi- 
cient workings of the National [rri- 
gation Law.” 


The Governor of Utah, John C. 
Cutler, endorses the National Forest 
policy of the Government in the fol- 
lowing convincing statement: 

“T am strongly in favor of the Na- 
tional Forest policy of the Govern- 
ment. The preservation of the forests, 
the conservation of water, and the 
transmission of an adequate timber 
supply and consequent wealth to com- 
ing generations demand the enforce- 
ment of this policy. Opposition to it 
is usually based on short sighted mis- 
understanding, or selfishness. In the 
interest of the bona fide settler and 
honest home-maker, the Government 
should maintain the National Forests 
already created and establish others 
where necessary.” 


From Charleston, South Carolina, 
comes the following from Attorney 
Augustine T. Smythe, which is espe- 
cially interesting in that it gives a 
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phase of the National Forest question, 
with which Western debaters of this 
question are often unfamiliar. Mr. 
Smythe says: 

“In the Carolinas and Georgia, 
there is invested in cotton mills, run 
by water power alone, over $40,000,- 
000. The horse-power utilized is al- 
most 106,000. The spindles turned 
number approximately 2,800,000. 
They consume annually nearly goo,- 
000 bales of cotton, worth when man- 
ufactured over $70,000,000. The 
hands employed number 60,000. 
Counting families, 240,000 people are 
dependent upon these mills. This vast 
industry faces destruction. The cut- 
ting of the Appalachian forest means 
its end. A National Forest Reserve 
in the Appalachian is the only salva- 
tion.” 


From Mrs. Sarah S. Platt Decker, 
president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, with its thousands 
of active working women members, in 
every State in the Union, comes this 
cheering message: 

“T hope the Appalachian and White 
Mountain Reserve Bill will be men- 
tioned at every forestry meeting all 
over the country, in every woman’s 
club and at every State Federation, 
and that interest will be aroused to 
such an extent that its passage will be 
assured. From my observation, the 
preservation of the forests, the streams 
and the agricultural interests can be 
successfully accomplished, only by the 
purchase and creation of National 
Forests.” 


Senator Beveridge, who made an 
eloquent and impassioned defense of 
the National Forest Service, during 
the Senate debate, says: 

“Unless the forests in those moun- 
tains are conserved irrigation is im- 
possible. Because if the forests are 
felled, the rain which falls in equal 
abundance sweeps down in torrential 
floods and either takes away the res- 
ervoirs or fills them up with silt. So 
the basis of the whole irrigation sys- 
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tem, which means so much to the 
Western country, and therefore, to 
the whole country, rests upon the 
foundation of the National Forest sys- 
tem.” 


Mr. F. H. Newell, Director of the 
Reclamation Service, has repeatedly 
emphasized the very great importance 
of National Forests in connection with 
the Government’s irrigation work. 
He says: 

“The future of these reclamation 
projects is dependent largely upon 
the keeping of the forest areas in good 
condition. All of these rivers whose 
waters are to be utilized issue from 
forests. We are vitally interested in 
the preservation and proper control of 
the National Forests.” 


Governor E. W. Hoch, of Kansas, 
sends this pleasing message: 

“T am in hearty sympathy, as every 
one must be who gives the subject 
thought, with the awakening interest 
in the forestry question. The rapid- 
ity with which our timber lands are 
being denuded purely for speculative 
purposes threatens to become a Na- 
tional calamity, if it is not already one. 
In older countries, the value of trees 
is recognized in laws for their protec- 
tion, but with that prodigality which 
ever characterizes those richly en- 
dowed, we have seemingly had no care 
concerning the future of our forests. 
It is an omen of great good, however, 
that we are awakening to a realization 
of the great importance of this sub- 
ject, that people are wisely discussing 
it, and that the National Government 
is taking a hand in the solution of the 
problem.” 


Governor E. C. Stokes, of New Jer- 
sey, gives his opinion as follows: 

“The advantage of forest reserves, 
both State and National, needs no de- 
fense. The distribution of rainfall, 
the necessity for additional timber, 
and the need of grounds for recreation 
purposes, all demand careful and 
scientific development of our forests. 
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I am authorized to state that Gover- 
nor Harris, of Ohio, is in favor of any 
practical method of restoring and pre- 
serving our forests, whether by pri- 
vate enterprise or Government appro- 
priation. 


Governor James H. Higgins, of 
Rhode Island, gives this endorsement: 

“Under present conditions, I am 
heartily in favor of a bill substantially 
similar, or looking to the same end, as 
that presented in the last Congress, 
concerning the Appalachian and White 
Mountain Reserves.” 


From Senator F. E. Warren, of 
Wyoming, I am pleased to present 
the following: 

“The forests of our country form 
one of its valuable assets. It is good 
business and governmental policy to 
conserve this asset by providing as 
far as possible against all forms ‘of 
depreciation, whether by fire, reckless 
use for commercial purposes, or ac- 
quisition by speculators. At the same 
time the people should not be deprived 
of the necessary and reasonable use 
of the products of the public forests 
for home-building, fencing, mining, 
road-making, and all similar beneficial 
uses incidental to the growth and set- 
tlement of a new country. Intelli- 
gent supervision of the use and care of 
forests by Federal or State officers, or 
both acting in co-operation, working 
under legislative authority, with a 
view to the fullest utilization and 
proper conservation of their products, 
in my opinion, would be an ideal con- 
dition. To aid in bringing this about 
would be a worthy act on the part of 
every citizen desirous of promoting 
the general welfare of the country.” 

Governor F. M. Ansel, of South 
Carolina, says: 

“I feel very great interest in the Ap- 
palachian National Forest, which is 
the one nearest to us; and I am also 
interested in the White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest. I hope Congress may 


soon pass an act providing for these 
forest reserves, and that the will of 
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the people may be carried out. They 
will be of great benefit to the entire 
country. The old song I used to hear 
when a boy, “Woodman, spare that 
tree, touch not a single bough,” does 
not seem to be the order of the day, and 
unless we can get these reservations 
it will not be a great many years be- 
fore our great forests will be things 
of the past.” 


Mrs. Ellen S. Cromwell, president 
of the Women’s National Press Asso- 
ciation, and secretary of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, says: 


“There is no subject of more vital 
importance and interest to the present 
and coming generation than those of 
irrigation and the preservation of the 
forests.” ; 


The following “straight from the 
shoulder’ statement is from Curtis 
Guild, Jr., Governor of the great 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 


“T have steadily urged with all the 
strength that is in me National pro- 
tection of the Appalachian and White 
Mountain Forest Reserves. Massa- 
chusetts has been officially represent- 
ed in every delegation that has waited 
upon Congress on this subject. We 
do not grudge the Western States 
their much needed irrigation system. 
Indeed, though not a conspicuous fea- 
ture of the Roosevelt Administration, 
I believe that the reclamation of the 
alkali deserts of the West is likely to 
remain with the Panama Canal as 
the two most durable monuments left 
for the increase of human happiness. 

“We in the East believe that we 
should in similar fashion receive the 
support of the West in our attempt 
for the protection and preservation of 
the Eastern water powers and water 
supply. This is not a sectional ques- 
tion, but a National question, and 
should be treated in the National 
spirit, in which Nevada and Massa- 
chusetts should strive, not for their 
own advantage at the expense of each 
other, but for the common advantage 
by mutual help.” 
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HEARING ON THE APPALACHIAN 
BILL 


The Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives has 
granted a hearing on the Appalachian- 
White Mountain bill, to take place at 
the rooms of the committee, at ten 
o'clock A. M., Thursday, January 30, 
and to continue, if desired, on the 31st. 

The importance of this hearing can 
hardly be over-estimated. The Appa- 
lachian bill has repeatedly passed the 
Senate, and will, undoubtedly, again 
pass that body at this session. The 
failure of the bill has uniformly oc- 
curred in the House; and this, not 
from an adverse vote in that body, for 
a safe majority of the House is be- 
lieved to have been favorable to it, but 
from the failure of the bill to reach a 
vote. 

Late in the first session of the 59th 
Congress, the Appalachian bill was 
granted a hearing before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives. A strong presenta- 
tion was made, and the bill was unani- 
mously recommended by the Commit- 
tee for passage. It was not reached in 
the first session and the brevity of the 
second session prevented its reaching 
a vote unless “the extraordinary pow- 
ers of the House should be invoked.” 
Such action the Committee on Rules 
did not see fit to take. 

With an early and favorable report, 
however, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture, it seems probable that the bill 
can be brought to a vote in the House 
in the present long session. And 
again, as heretofore, there is good 
ground to hope that, if reached, it will 
pass. In the circumstances, an early 
and favorable report by the Commit- 
tee becomes of transcendent import- 
ance. 

The friends of the measure are spar- 
ing no effort to secure a strong and 
representative delegation to attend the 
hearing and present to the Committee 
every aspect of the case for the bill. 
Numerous Governors of States, North 


and South, together with the fore- 
most citizens in public and private life, 
are expected to be present and to fur- 
nish infallible proofs of the constitu- 
tionality, wisdom, and necessity of the 
legislation. There will undoubtedly 
be representatives from all Eastern 
and Southern States, and the indica- 
tions are that the attendance will run 
into the hundreds. 


Experience has shown that the press 
of the country is practically a unit for 
this legislation. It can now render a 
notable service by widely announcing 
this hearing, and urging the import- 
ance of such a representation as shall 
not fail to be heard and heeded. 


oo The interest of New 
a ° 
Is Baie England in the Appala- 


chian bill has been keen 
from the start. Everything that could 
be done to secure the passage of the 
bill in the last Congress was done. 
The result was that when the matter 
came to a vote, last spring, near the 
close of the session, not a single New 
England Congressman voted against 
the proposition for a survey. Within 
a month after the adjournment of Con- 
gress a meeting had been called in Bos- 
ton to lay plans for furthering the 
campaign. Definite plans were made 
for co-operation between the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association, the So- 
ciety for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests, the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club, and the American Forestry 
Association. During the past season’s 
investigations these organizations have 
helped in every way possible. 

As soon as the Committee on Agri- 
culture announced that a_ hearing 
would be given on the 30th, meetings 
were immediately arranged in Boston 
to plan a campaign. The several or- 
ganizations are working with might 
and main, and with good prospects of 
success, to secure the attendance of all 
the New England Governors and of 
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the leading business men. On January 
10th a notable conference was held by 
representatives of the great textile 
mills of New England for the purpose 
of taking some effective action with 
regard to the bill now in Congress. 
Ex-Governor Rollins, of New Hamp- 
shire, presided, and the meeting was 
attended by the ablest business men 
among the textile manufacturers. The 
result was the appointment of commit- 
tees to work in the most effective way 
to secure a proper representation of 
business men at the conference on the 
30th. 


Great Activ- 
ity in the 
South 


Never before has such 
profound and widespread 
interest in this measure 
existed in the South. From the or- 
ganization of the Appalachian Nation- 
al Forest Association, early in the 
winter, not a day has passed but that 
many Southern papers have given 
large attention to the need of preserv- 
ing the forests of the Southern Moun- 
tains. No subject of general National 
interest is to-day receiving more intel- 
ligent consideration in the South than 
that of the proposed National Forest. 
Many strong articles have appeared by 
writers who speak with authority on 
the various phases of the question. 
Hundreds of editorials have been pub- 
lished in Southern papers during the 
past month. At this writing, January 
16th, there is being held in Atlanta, 
Ga., under the auspices of the above- 
named association, the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, and the 
Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
a great forestry mass meeting. This 
meeting is presided over by Governor 
Smith, and has as one of its represent- 
atives Governor Glenn, of North Car- 
olina. All phases of the National For- 
est question are being discussed, and 
one result will be to secure the attend- 
ance of the Governors of various 
Southern States and of the leading 
business men of the South at the hear- 
ing in Washington on the 30th. Asa 
result of this meeting it is expected 
that the ablest men of the South wiil 
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be in attendance, and that the number 
coming will reach into the hundreds. 


ao From During the fight in the 
Fe last Congress New Eng- 


land and the South stood 
side by side, but now help is coming 
from other sources. First among the 
new sources of aid is the American 
Civic Association, which has called an 
executive meeting in Washington on 
the 30th, to aid in connection with the 
hearing. A large representation of 
the members of the Civic Association 
will be here. The magnificent and ef- 
fective fight made by this organization 
to save Niagara from total devastation 
by water power companies will be re- 
membered. This Association expects 
during the coming year to make the 
Appalachian-White Mountain Nation- 
al Forest Bill one of its main objects of 
attention. But other help is coming as 
well. The American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers will be represented. 
The members of the Institute know 
well the damage resulting to water 
power from clearing away the for- 
ests on the mountain slopes. 


Within the last year it has been 
found how terrible is the effect of 
clearing the forests from the high wa- 
tershed of the Monongahela River. 
The city of Pittsburg and other cities 
on the river have suffered disastrous 
floods, sustaining losses of almost ten 
million dollars. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Pittsburg Chamber of Com- 
merce the Secretary of Agriculture 
has included in his recommendation of 
the area receiving attention, the Mo- 
nongahela watershed: The Chamber 
of Commerce will be well represented 
at the hearing. In addition, it is like- 
ly that other cities, afflicted by this 
river, will have delegates at the hear- 
ing. 

The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the organi- 
zation which worked with the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association for the bill 
providing for the first forest reserves 
in the West, will likewise be repre- 
sented by a special committee, headed 
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by Dr. R. S. Woodward, of the Car- 
negie Institution. The Association of 
State University Presidents has, dur- 
ing the past few months, been doing 
notable service in corresponding with 
Congressmen of their respective States 
on the vital importance of extending 
the National Forest system to the 
Eastern States. It is probable that a 
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special committee will represent this 
Association. The list of organiza- 
tions which in one way or another are 
aiding in the movement is too long to 
mention. Many of them will have rep- 
resentatives present on the 30th to 
help emphasize before the Committee 
the great importance of the bill. 


THE TEMPLES EAST AND WEST 


By The Lumberman Poet 


The temples of the East arise upon her ancient shores, 

But hunger, gaunt and haggard, lies beside their open doors. 

The bells of even call to prayer when torrid day is done, 

But paupers pray for regions where death comes not with the sun. 


The temples of the Eastland gleam with gilded peak and spire 
Until the polished structures seem great monuments of fire. 

But they who madly stretch to Buddh their supplicating hands 
Leave naked footprints, done in blood, imprinted on the sands. 


The artisans have builded well the temples of the East— 

With sign, design and capital their mystery increased. 

The arching doorways are engraved with names of gods divine, 
And yet the god-forgotten slaved to rear the godly shrine. 


The temples of the West look down upon the azure seas; 

No sick and weary famine town looks sadly up to these. 

No gilded dome reflects the sun on eyes with sunlight blind, 

Or sinks from sight, when day is done, while death steals up behind. 


The temples of the Westland gleam as gleam the Eastern spires 
But wear the colors of a dream, the sunset’s tender fires. 

The gilt upon their shining towers is like the rainbow’s glow; 

It changes with the changing hours, while sunsets come and go. 


And never in the Orient such pillars rise as these; 

Such beauties never there are blent in wall and roof and frieze— 
For never by the ancient shore where gilt pagodas rise 

Upon emblazoned temples pour such lights of paradise. 


The temples of the Westland lift their pillars to the sky 
While ships of vapor slowly drift in stately splendor by. 

The temples of the Westland rise from out the Westland soil, 
Reared not by skill of weeping eyes or hopeless hands of toil. 


O, temples of the East, your gods much tribute have required— 
The birth and life and death of clods, to rear you many-spired. 
The temples of the West were made by neither toil nor pelf— 

The God who dwells within their shade has builded them Himself. 


Ring out, you bells of temples East; you call me less than these 
That spread their sweet communion feast beneath the Westward trees. 
Ring forth upon the sultry air when dying day is dim; 

I hear another call to prayer—the forest’s mighty hymn. 


I stand before an open door, a temple in the West. 
I hear the music on the shore of waves that sink to rest. 
Above me mount the Westland firs; their incense rises pure. 
O gilded Eastward sepvlchers, my soul you cannot lure. 
; —The American Lumbermaw 














FOREST PERPETUATION AND 
WATER SUPPLIES 


| N an article in the Manufacturers’ 
Record for January 2, on Forest 
Perpetuation in its Relation to South- 
ern Water Powers. Mr. John H. Fin- 
ney, associate member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, says: 
“A prominent Southern engineer, 
Mr. W. S. Lee, estimates that defores- 
tation already done has cut down ‘av 
capacity of our streams not less than 
40 per cent. This is entirely due to 
the longer and more damaging floow 
periods, which have necessitated ex- 
cessive costs for dams _ sufficiently 
heavy to withstand them, besides giv- 
ing longer drought periods, decreasing 
enormously at such times the minimum 
flow of the river, on which, without 
artificial reservoir capacity, the power 
development must be based = 





“When one considers the splendid 
contribution to the industrial South 
that has been made by its power plants 
and the economic value which they 
mean to our miils and manufacturing 
interests, which value grows more im- 
portant and far-reaching each year, as 
coal becomes scarcer and dearer, one 
can get some idea of the importance 
of forests to these industries, and, 
through them, to the entire South. 

“Apart from the menace to our 
water powers, there exists, through 
the same causes, a very real danger 
to the water supply of our cities and 
towns, from the standpoint of both 
quantity and quality; our streams are 
not naturally silt-bearing, but their 
condition and appearance now, con- 
trasted with their condition a short ten 


Dam filled with silt, in the Tonto Basin, Arizona—Tonto Na- 
tional Forest will prevent such occurrences in future 


See Forest Service Department in this magazine 
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years ago, presents a marked change. 
Ten years ago they were clear, and 
remarkably free from sand and 
debris ; now they are full of sand, silt, 
detritus, and washings, which have 
filled up the channels, and which in- 
crease enormously the expense and dif- 


AND 
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ficulty of purification, so that many 
cities now face not only a shortage 
of water during the rapidly lengthen- 
ing drought periods, but unknown dan- 
gers in what they do get. As an ex- 
ample, the City Engineer of Augusta, 


Ga., states that their power canal 


Forest scene in the Southern Appalachians—Little opportunity for swift 
rush of water 
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has received more silt and sand in the 
past eighteen months than in all the 
thirty years previously. 

“If this is the case with 20 per cent. 
of the forests gone, what will be the 
plight of Augusta and other cities 
similarly situated when the remaining 
80 per cent. of forests are cut? 

“This sand and debris, after filling 
the upper portions of our streams, 
finally washes to the slower waters of 
the navigable portions, and is swiftly 
filling them up, making navigation 
dangerous, if not impossible, and mak- 
ing dredging operations necessary on 
a large, and ever-growing larger, 
scale each year. 

“It can be safely stated that the 
amount which will in the near future 
have to be paid in one year for dredg- 
ing, jetties, harbor work, etc., in our 
Southern States, would pay the total 
cost of a National Forest area that 
would remedy the trouble for all time. 
Surely, at this time, when our trans- 
portation facilities are manifestly in- 
adequate; when our entire country is 
calling for and insisting on the relief 
that canals and improved waterways 
only can afford ; when large appropria- 
tions for these purposes must be made; 
it is well to call attention to the only 
effective remedy for curing the disease 
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by going direct to the seat of the 


troubie. 

“This is not a sectional matter, but 
is of National importance, the necessity 
for action on which has been seen and 
urged by clear headed men in all sec- 
tions of our country. The baneful ef- 
fects are too apparent to be longer 
ignored. The increased flood damage 
each year at important points, such as 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg and other North- 
ern cities, is as directly traceable to de- 
forestation as are our flood damages 
here, and self-interest on the part of 
ourselves and our statesmen, if no 
stronger or more patriotic motive ex- 
ists, should demand that the remedy 
be applied. 

“This remedy is forest preservation, 
or, as better expressed, forest perpetu- 
ation, under the care and guidance of 
the National Government.” 

Mr. Finney estimates the amount of 
power that could be developed on the 
streams having their source in the 
Southern Appalachian region, at be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 horse- 
power. Three million horse-power, if 
developed, would mean an investment 
in hydro-electric plants of upwards of 
$300,000,000, earning annually $60,- 
000,000, at a conservative estimate, and 
saving the South on its coal bill alone 
over $15,000,000. 


THE PEACE OF QUIET AISLES 


By Jane Taaffe 


Fell on my soul the calm of twilight woods, 

The peace of quiet aisles 

Where ancient trees in solemn, cloistered files, 
Muse on dim ages past— 
Eternity of silence, dreamless, deep! 

Roses of mornings fled! 

Vistas of evenings gay, with roses dead! 


When comes for me 


the call 


At eventide, may folding shadows fall! 
The calm of twilight woods! 


The peace of quiet aisles! 
From Appleton’s Magazine for December, 1907 











WORK OF THE MINNESOTA FOREST 
SCHOOL AT ITASCA PARK 


BY 


E. G. Cheyney, Assistant Professor of Forestry, University of Minnesota 


HE 1907 legislature of Minnesota 
showed its belief in the usefulness 
and the future development of forestry 
by providing the State Forestry School 
with an ideal tract of forest as a dem- 
onstration ground. This was accom- 
plished by transferring Itasca State 
Park from the contro] of a special 
committee to that of the State Fores- 
try Board, where it naturally belonged, 
and at the same time granting to the 
board of regents of the University per- 
mission to establish thereon a demon- 
stration school of forestry. 

Itasca Park, situated in the beauti- 
ful lake region of Minnesota, and en- 
closing the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi, is about as nearly an ideal spot 
for such a purpose as could be found— 
still perfectly wild, with the forest and 
all its denizens in the primeval state, 
and yet near enough to civilization to 
be fairly accessible. These are the na- 
tural factors necessary to success. 

The general shape of the park is a 
rectangle, stretching five miles east 
and west, and seven miles from north 
to south. Within this area are in- 
cluded something like three hundred 
lakes, of all sizes and descriptions. 
Most of them are too small to deserve 
the name, but there are a few good 
sized and beautiful lakes. 

The largest and most important of 
these is Itasca itself, with its three 
arms spreading north, east and west; 
the shore in many places running up 
abruptly into high, heavily timbered 
hills, in others sinking away into wav- 
ing grass marshes, or bright tamarac 
swamps. Countless springs pour their 
waters into this lake and from the end 
of the North Arm, through a screen of 
reeds, which renders the opening al- 
most invisible, flows the modest be- 
ginning of the Father of Waters. 

Ascending a narrow creek at the 


south end of the West Arm for a few 
rods, one gets a beautiful view of Elk 
Lake, the great pike lake of the park, 
and more especially noted for the beau- 
tiful springs which flow into it—a 
stream three inches in diameter, 
charged heavily with bicarbonate of 
iron. This, together with Itasca, is 
the only lake easily accessible from the 
Lodge, and consequently is the best 
known and most frequently visited. 
There are, however, several others 
back further in the woods quite as 
large and even more attractive. 

Along the shores of these numerous 
lakes, on the ridges and in the valleys 
between them, are found every type of 
forest peculiar to the northern woods 
of the Lake States—white and Nor- 
way pine mixtures on the ridges, jack 
pine on the pure sand patches, spruce 
and balsam in the drier swamps, tam- 
arac and cedar in the moister locations, 
hardwoods where the quality of the 
soil will support them. The opportu- 
nities for the study of all kinds of sil- 
vicultural and managerial problems 
are almost unlimited. 

Besides these natural advantages, 
man has put in some improvements. 
which will help in the establishment of 
a school. At the south end of the 
East Arm of Lake Itasca the State 
has built a large, two-story log struc- 
ture, forty by eighty feet, of peeled 
and oiled Norways, which is known as 
Douglas Lodge and is used as a sum- 
mer hotel. It stands in a thick grove 
of five log Norways on the edge of a 
steep bank some fifty feet above the 
Lake. This offers an opportunity of 
comfortably housing the students en- 
gaged in seeding and planting work, 
before the summer season opens and 
before camp life in this neighborhood 
is very pleasant. 

Three miles north of the Lodge, on 
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Good stand of Norway pine, Itasca State Park 
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the east shore of the East Arm, is an 
eleven room frame house, formerly the 
home of the Park Commission, which 
is now the home of the forest school. 
It is to be used as a general assembly 
hall, the students being quartered in 
tents entirely. 

The park was transferred to the 
control of the Forestry Board in 
April and made a forest reserve. Ac- 
tive measures were immediately start- 
ed for its care and management, and 
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parts of the park were cleaned, and 
roads repaired; boats were built, a 
nursery site cleared, and many other 
minor details put through. The most 
important work of the summer was 
the making of a firebreak around the 
boundaries of the park. This break 
consists of a strip two rods wide from 
which all the brush has been cleared 
and all the trees below four inches in 
diameter taken out. The brush was 
carefully piled in the centre of the 








Douglas Lodge, Itasca State Park, Minnesota 


in June a party of sixteen students, 
from the State Forestry School, were 
sent to the park to work out a scheme 
of protection. They made their head- 
quarters in the frame building, and 
put in temporary camps in different 
parts of the park, where they would 
be most conveniently located for their 
work. 

The grounds and lake shore near 
the house were worked over and put 
in good condition; trails to different 


strip and burned, under suitable weath- 
er conditions. Nine and a half miles 
of this line were cleared during the 
summer. Lack of time and labor pre- 
vented the completion of the work. It 
is planned to ditch this firebreak with 
a shallow three-foot ditch—just ex- 
posing the mineral soil—the dirt from 
which is to be spread over a three foot 
border just outside the ditch. In some 
places a plow can be used for this 
work, but much of the ground is such 
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that it will be impcssible to use a 
team. In such places shovels and grub 
hoes can be used. When the ditches 
are complete, favorable weather will 
be chosen to burn the intervening 
space of stubble; thus making a two 
rod strip absolutely free from combust- 
ible material and bordered on each 
side by a six foot strip of bare mineral 
soil. Some of the roads and trails, 
also, were cleared out to a width of 
six or eight feet, that they might serve 
as secondary fire breaks within the park. 
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ducing a little forestry and nature 
study into their school work, those of 
the general public who are sufficiently 
interested in the great movements of 
the country to desire a little definite 
knowledge of forestry, and also those 
desiring an introduction to technical 
study, will take advantage of this 
course. There will also be advanced 
classes for those who have had more 
or less experience and training in the 
technical work. 

This gives Minnesota a splendid op: 











Minnesota State Forest School, in Itasca Park 


All this work of the past summer 
was but preparatory to the work of 
next year, when it is expected to es- 
tablish a summer school of forestry, 
as a part of the course now offered at 
the State University. There will be 
an elementary course, which may or 
may not lead to the further study of 
forestry, consisting approximately of 
the following subjects: silviculture, 
mensuration, taxonomy, geology, en- 
tomology, and surveying. It is ex- 
pected that teachers, who are intro- 


portunity of demonstrating what can 
be done in the application of practical 
forestry in the great pineries of the 
Lake States. Every type and condi- 
tion of forest is represented in the 
park, and the combination of the 
school work with the application of 
the working plans offers many advant- 
ages to both. It is an ideal situation 
for a forest school. Extensive prep- 
arations are being made for next 
year’s work and it is believed that they 
are justified. 














MILLIONS FOR TRIBUTE, BUT NOT 
ONE CENT FOR DEFENSE 


BY 


F. M. Eaton, Richwood, West Virginia 


OMEW HERE among the dead bills 
presented to the last Congress of 
the United States lies a_ bill—the 
White Mountain-Appalachian Bill. 
Does the ordinary reader and vo- 
ter of this country know that it has 
been there, and is there? Or, if he 
knows it, does he know what it is for? 
I doubt that very many can say yes 
to either question. 
Down here in the West Virginia 
mountains, where the water goes in a 


terrible hurry on its way to the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, 
if one knows the purpose of the bill, 
one gets an idea of its value. 

Down these mountain sides, where 
the angle of 45 degrees is a common 
occurrence, and “up and down” pret- 
ty common, the rain water slides as 
though it were an express train mak- 
ing up lost time. In the original for- 
est it has its beaten track of one large 
or small ravine bottom, full of large 

















Badly washed mcuntain valley lands, Bakersville, N. C.—The lcwer slopes bordering 


this valley are largely cleared 
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and small boulders, fallen tree trunks, 
and debris from the trees above, with 
the banks held by fern roots and roots 
of bushes, checking, in a large meas- 
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ure, the rush of the water. On the 
adjacent hillsides are the trees, whose 


foliage breaks the force of the rainfall. 


On the ground are the bushes, ferns, 
and dead branches, and now and then 





the dead trunks of former trees. 
These all tend to moderate the flow of 
the water and dissipate it. 


Now go on the tract that has been 
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lumbered over and then burned. There 
your ravine bottoms are the same, all 
but the bushes and ferns on the banks, 
but up on the hillsides are furrows 
by the dozen; and the deeper and 








broader they get—why, the deeper 
and broader still they get; and they 
are continually multiplying them- 
selves. Now, there is nothing but the 
bare earth to check the force of the 
water, and small streams gather in 
every little depression, to dig it deep- 
er and broader, week by week, and 
month by month. In union there is 
strength, for water as well as any- 
thing else, and it tells its story here. 


Every little drop of water gets a lit- 
tle soil. Lots of little drops of water, 
get a pebble. Lots more of little drops 
of water, with their multiplying 
amount of soil, get a stone; and still 
more of the little drops of water get 
a small boulder. Down they go, mer- 
rily, to the stream, down goes the 
stream to the river, then to the ocean 
or gulf; and with them, eventually, 
the soil, the pebble, the stone, and the 
small boulder. 

The stone and small boulder may 
go in pieces, yet they go; and on the 
way they fill the streams and rivers. 
The White Mountain-Appalachian 
Bill was drawn up for the express 
purpose of preventing this destruc- 
tion, by cutting the forest in such a 
way that the soil will always be pro- 
tected from this erosion, and a plenti- 
ful supply of trees will be kept for the 
use of our children and our children’s 
children. 

I see by a local paper that one of 
our Congressional representatives has 
secured a much-coveted place on the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
What should a man do when he has 
secured a position on the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors? 

Now, a man from this State, and a 
great many other States along the line, 
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will wish to get a good, big Appropri- 
ation (capital A) for the dredging of 
the Ohio, and also the Mississippi. 
One complements the other. 

Well, that is all right; they need 
dredging, but where on this earth are 
we going to stop dredging? By neg- 
lecting the problem, what causes the 
necessity of dredging, and sticking to 
the dredging itself, to the exclusion of 
all else, our representatives lead one 
to think that they consider the leak at 
the bunghole a small matter compared 
with the leak at the spigot. 

Man dredges; and from her waste 
and wasted lands, old Nature is fill- 
ing in. Man dredges; and old Na- 
ture, from those ever-increasing fur- 
rows, continues to fill in. Faster and 
faster, she fills in; and in the mean- 
time, she takes a little spare time to 
have floods, which destroy not only 
the houses and the manufactories on 
the banks of the river, but also the 
farms, depositing on the fertile land 
the pebbles and stones which she has 
left over from her fight with the 
dredgers. 

Silly, isn’t it? Not on Nature’s 
part, for she is only getting revenge 
for our misuse of her. But it is silly 
of man. 

Why not ally ourselves with her? 
Why not save ourselves the loss of 
lives, goods, and lands? Why do so 
much dredging to no purpose? 

Poor, old Uncle Sam! There he is 
being plundered right before our eyes; 
and the man who puts in his vote for 
large sums for dredging and lets the 
bill die in committee feels very com- 
placent and thinks he has done a big 
thing for his country. Millions for 
tribute, but not one cent for defense! 
Queer, isn't it? 





























REDWOOD CANYON DEEDED TO 
UNITED STATES 


A MOST public-spirited gift to the 
Nation has come from William 
Kent, of Chicago, who has just deeded 
to the United States 295 acres of pri- 
meval redwood forest on the southern 
slope of Mount Tamalpais, about six 
miles from the city of San Francisco. 
The land was deeded to the Govern- 
ment with the approval of Mr. Pin- 
chot, Chief of the Forest Service. The 
papers have now gone to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and a proclamation 
declaring the canyon a National Mon- 


ument will be signed at an early date. 

This means that more of Califor- 
nia’s redwood giants will be saved for 
the scientific study and pleasure of the 
whole country, in fact, the whole 
world, for the great sequoias are found 
nowhere except in the Golden State. 
This grove given to the Governmen¢ 
by Mr. Kent is one of the few tracts 
of redwood forest to be found in the 
natural state in California to-day. The 
land is said to have cost Mr. Kent 
$47,000 some years ago, but its stand 
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Redwocd sprouts six or eight years old 


of redwood timber alone is now val- 
ued at more than $150,000 on the 
market, besides other timber worth 
$50,000. 

The canyons of Tamalpais which 
drain into San Francisco Bay were 
cut clean years ago, and the redwood 
obtained from them went into the con- 
struction of the old San Francisco. 
The giants on this tract escaped the 
axe, however, chiefly because the out- 
let is on the ocean side, instead of the 
bay side, and also because the various 
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owners of the land have, for sentimen- 
tal reasons, jealously guarded the tim- 
ber from harm or destruction. Mod- 
ern methods of logging would make 
short work of the timber, and would, 
besides, put a handsome profit in the 
hands of the owners. 

It is the intention to name this Na- 
tional Monument the Muir Woods, 
after John Muir, the noted naturalist. 
Redwood, or Big Tree, is the dominat- 
ing species, towering high above every- 
thing else, and forming fully three- 
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fourths of the whole forest. Douglas 
fir is next in importance, and scattered 
over the entire tract are various hard- 
woods, the numerous oaks, madrone, 
alder, maple and mountain laurel, all 
of which form a kind of dwarf under- 
growth to the lofty redwood and fir. 
The largest redwoods are eighteen feet 
in diameter at the butt, and will ap- 
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bering has been so rapid that it looks 
as though before many years the or- 
iginal growth, where unprotected, will 
have wholly disappeared. 

This 295-acre tract will be a pleas- 
ure ground as well as a place of 
scientific study for the people of prac- 
tically the whole of California, for 
within a radius of 52 miles of the 


Virgin redwood in California—The tree at its best 





proach three hundred feet in height, 
rising with perfectly straight and clean 
stems. As none of the big trees have 
been cut, their age is, of course, some- 
what problematical, but it is safe to 
say that the veterans have stood from 
one thousand to fifteen hundred years. 

The destruction of redwood by lum- 


canyon two-thirds of the population of 
the entire State are centered. There is 
no other redwood grove in the whole 
world more accessible to so many peo- 
ple. The canyon is in absolutely pri- 
meval condition, not so much as 
scratched by the hands of man. 


























NATIONAL DRAINAGE CONGRESS 


HE second Annual Meeting of the 
National Drainage Association 
was held in Baltimore November 25, 
26, and 27 last. Its object was to pro- 
mote National reclamation of lands in 
all the States, now worthless or worse, 
because partly or wholly covered by 
water. 

Mr. J. S. Mundy, of Newark, New 
Jersey, spoke of the great value of 
swamp mud as a fertilizer. “One 
thing,” he said, “which keeps the far- 
mers of North Carolina poor is their 
bills for fertilizer, one man having 
paid last year $2,800 for fertilizer.” 
Said he: “You don’t have to fertilize 
swamp lands. Up in New Jersey there 
are two plants that dish off the soil 
from the swamps and, after drying, it 
is put in machines, from which it 
comes like powder. It is shipped away 
and sold at from $16 to $20 a ton, and 
it costs $5 an acre. The best lands in 
the United States are under water, or 
partially so. The hills have been cul- 
tivated until there is nothing more to 
them. Near the farmers, for a cost of 
about $100 for drainage, are lands 
where they can raise more corn to one 
acre than to twenty in the hills. Look 
at the Mississippi river bottoms, which 
are practically inexhaustible! The 
swamp lands, when they are drained, 
are the same way.” 


Col. James Cosgrove, member of 
the South Carolina legislature, and 
the “Apostle of Drainage in the 
South,” spoke on the vast benefits re- 
sulting to the public health from drain- 
age. He said, “For centuries it has 
been believed that no white man could 
live in the summer months in the 
swamp lands of Carolina, without con- 
tracting malaria. So firm was this be- 
lief that, on the first approach of hot 
weather, the farms were abandoned 
by most of the owners, who did not 
return until frost. Those who re- 
mained were bound to ‘catch the fever’ 
* * * with the result that they and 
their families became invalids for a 
great part of the year, and their off- 


spring grew to manhood and woman- 
hood handicapped with disease that 
unfitted them to befome industrious 
and useful citizens. You have had the 
same experience wherever wet lands 
are located, and New Jersey, Illinois, 
and North Dakota have no advantage 
over North Carolina in this respect. 
Some five years age we commenced to 
work for drainage for health in Char- 
leston County, and I have the honor of 
directing that work.” 

The speaker then told of the mil- 
lions of mosquitoes which infested the 
swamps and bore malarial germs, and 
how drainage of the swamps enorm- 
ously lessened the numbers of mos- 
quitoes, and replaced the dark marsh- 
es with green fields and firm ground, 
and made homes for thousands. This 
work, he insisted, was the duty of the 
National Government. Professor A. 
FE. Ayres, of New York, a leader in 
the movement for exterminating mos- 
quitoes, gave an illustrated lecture on 
this subject. He named five diseases, 
particularly yellow fever and malaria, 
which are transmitted by mosquitoes. 
He said, “The extermination of the 
disease-breeding mosquito is not now 
a sanitary problem but a political is- 
use.” Col. C. P. Goodyear, of Bruns- 
wick, Georgia, declared that “a war 
against the mosquito should enlist 
every patriotic American citizen.” 

New Jersey mosquitoes are com- 
monly supposed to hold the record. 
Professor John B. Smith, Entomolo- 
gist of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, lectured on the 
drainage of the salt marshes of that 
State, using stereopticon slides. He 
said that in New Jersey there are more 
than 296,000 acres of tidal marsh, a 
large percentage of it being waste 
land, producing nothing, much of it 
untaxed, and some townships largely 
made up of salt marsh, so slimly set- 
tled that it is difficult to find men to 
fill public offices. He said, “We start- 
ed in to exterminate the salt marsh 
mosquito, but incidentally we are in- 
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creasing the value of the salt marsh 
that comes under our operations sev- 
eral times the amount of money ex- 
pended, and this will prove the best 
investment ever made by, New Jer- 
sey.” 

Mr. H. N. Wilson, Chief Engineer 
of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, spoke of swamp peat as a fuel. 
He said, “Peat is used extensively in 
Europe and in Canada as a power gen- 
erator, and experiments are being 
made with it in this country. A ton 
of peat, when put into a gas produc- 
er and converted into gas for that sort 
of engine, makes nearly as much 
power as a ton of bituminous coal un- 
der a boiler. This peat could be found 
and gathered in great quantities from 
swamps in this country; when made 
into briquettes it provides good fuel.” 

Senator Asbury C. Latimer, of 
South Carolina, declared that the Na- 
tional policy of drainage was in lire 
with the broad, National policy of 
conserving the undeveloped resources 
of the country. Mr. Robert E. Lee, a 
Baltimore attorney and member of the 
Baltimore Federation of Labor, spoke 
on “Drainage from a Labor Stand- 
point,” showing that “the clearing of 
this land will necessitate the employ- 
ment of thousands of laboring people, 
both skilled and unskilled.” Profes- 
sor William Bullock Clark, State Geo- 
logist of Maryland, described the 
swamps of that State, showing their 
area to be 328,768 acres. Of drain- 
ing these swamps he said, ““The result- 
ing soi! will prove to be very rich. 
Putting the value at about $30 an acre, 
which would be reasonable for land of 
this quality, it would add ten million 
dollars to the taxable property of the 
State. Further, adjacent lands would 
be improved.” 

Senator Francis G. Newlands, of 
Nevada, criticized the granting of 
public swamp lands by the Nation to 
States or corporations. He said: 

“These swamp lands constitute, for 
the most part, the alluvial deposits 
made by the great rivers. No proper 
reclamation of them can be made with- 


out taking up in some comprehensive 
way the treatment of the rivers of the 
country and the control of their wa- 
ters, with a view to flood prevention, 
stream control and the maintenance of 
an equal and sustained flow of such 
rivers. These rivers, for the most part 
are interstate, and all bear important 
relations to interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

“These rivers bear an important 
relation to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and are subject to the regula- 
tion and control of the National Gov- 
ernment. It is important in the in- 
terest of interstate commerce that the 
waters of these rivers should not be 
permitted to waste themselves over 
vast areas of lowlands, making 
swamps and bayous useless for any 
purpose. It is important that these 
waters should be controlled by the 
construction of levees and by a sys- 
tem of bank protection that will re- 
strain the erratic courses of rivers and 
hold their waters in a permanent chan- 
nel, thoroughly secured, and kept open 
by a strong current, and thus made 
useful for navigation. 


“The swamp land question, there- 
fore, is a part of the inland waterway 
question now before the American 
people, and that question necessarily 
involves the preservation and replac- 
ing of forests, as conservators of mois- 
ture; the construction of reservoirs 
which can hold the flood waters above 
and make them useful for irrigation, 
and the watering of great plains by ir- 
rigation which can absorb the flood 
waters and gradually give them back 
to the stream by percolation when 
they are most needed during periods 
of drouth. Irrigation is the antithesis 
of drainage, and while possibly neither 
can be engaged in under the National 
powers, except with reference to Gov- 
ernment lands, there can be no ques- 
tion about the power of the Govern- 
ment to engage in both as a part of the 
stream control so essential to naviga- 
tion.” 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Forester, 
spoke of deforestation as one cause of 
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flooded lands. He mentioned the rice 
plantations of the Carolinas which, 
he said, were disappearing because of 
floods resulting from deforestation. 
He said, “According to official state- 
ments of the Census Bureau, ‘thous- 
ands of acres of rice in the Carolinas 
have been destroyed in a single night, 
and many planters have been forced to 
abandon the industry.’ Thus has a 
richly productive industry which has 
existed for 200 years been injured to 
an extent from which it probably can- 
not recover for many years. 

“In former days, before the moun- 
tains were stripped of their timber, 
floods, as a rule, rose slowly and, in- 
stead of being a menace to the plant- 
er, were of benefit, for he made use of 
them by opening and closing his le- 
vees at proper times, flooding and 
draining his rice fields in such a way 
as to produce the best results.” 


Mr. F. H. Newell, Director of the 
United States Reclamation Service, 
speaking of Government reclamation, 
said: “It is of the greatest importance 
to the future development of the Com- 
monwealth that these vast areas of ex- 
ceedingly fertile land be reclaimed, not 
to form princely estates for a few men, 
but to be divided and subdivided into 
the smallest practicable area upon 
which, in accordance with the terms 
of the Reclamation Act, a family can 
make a comfortable living. 

“There is no higher use to which the 
powers of the Federal Government can 
be put than in bringing about such a 
condition as to promote the creation 
of homes. The stability of our insti- 
tutions rests directly upon the pros- 


perity of the individual farm and 


home. That this result can be brought 
about is no longer a theory, but is a 
demonstrated fact. 


The effects of the 
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operation of the Reclamation Act have 
been not only to reclaim public lands, 
but to break up large holdings, reg- 
ulate the water supply to these and 
put upon the lands which otherwise 
are unproductive through excess or 
deficiency of moisture a dense popula- 
tion of landowners and producers.” 

Governor N. B. Broward, of Flor- 
ida, said, “We have dredges at work 
reclaiming the Everglades, but as the 
Everglades are as big in acreage as 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Dela- 
ware, we feel that if Uncle Sam did a 
little reclaiming he would not get in 
our way.” 

Colonel Goodyear, above quoted, 
urged the simultaneous improvement 
of inland waterways and draining of 
swamps. He said, “Do both of these 
great works at the same time. Let 
them go together under the command 
of the United States Government. Let 
rivers be improved and swamps be re- 
claimed simultaneously, and you will 
find it much cheaper. These eighty 
million acres of land that are under 
water will be needed by this country 
some day, and I think the United 
States should meet the expense. Let 
one billion dollars worth of bonds be 
issued to do the work. 


The following officers were elected: 

Hon. N. B. Broward, Governor of 
Florida, President; Dr. James Bosley, 
Health Commissioner of Baltimore, 
First Vice-President; W. S. Brad- 
dock, Wisconsin, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Colonel A. G. Bernard, 1420 
New York Avenue, Washington, D.'C., 
Secretary ; B. Howell Griswold, Balti- 
more, Treasurer; C. B. Brown, Cali- 
fornia, Colonel James Cosgrove, 
South Carolina, and Frank J. Bock, 
New Jersey, Executive Committee- 
men. 




















WITH MEMBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


WantstoBe Mr. Newton Garner, 
Sustaining Beaumont, California, 
Member 


remits his dues to be- 
come an annual member, and says: “I 
hope to become a sustaining member 
or a life member when | renew.” 

We, too, hope that Mr. Garner will 
have his wish. 


Mr. W. A. Firstbrook, a 
Canadian member of the 
American Forestry As- 
sociation, living at Toronto, when he 
sent in his annual dues the other day 
sent also the dues of three other gentle- 
men, new members, whom he had in- 
duced to join. This is good work. 


Sends in 
Three More 


Exile Loves 
White 
Mountains 


An agent of the Forest 
Service in Guam, New 
Mexico, earnestly de- 
sires to see his old home in New Eng- 
land receive the benefit of the National 
Forest system. He writes: 

Enclosed find application for mem- 
bership in the American Forestry As- 
sociation. It has been my intention 
for some time to become a member, 
and when I found your letter and 
pamphlet this morning I decided not 
to wait another day. 

The object of the association in do- 
ing all in its power to have the White 
Mountains and Appalachian Reserve 
created is a most worthy one, and I 
will be only too glad to help it along 
in my small way. 

I spent six of the most enjoyable 
years of my life in the White Moun- 
tains, and am acquainted with them 
from north to south, and from east 
to west, having ridden through them 
on railways and carriages and made a 
tramp with a friend through them of 
250 miles. I also worked in the moun- 
tains for the International Paper Com- 
pany and for the Publishers’ Paper 
Company, and had ample opportunity 
to witness the devastation going on. 

A year ago last summer (in 1906) I 
worked in a surveying party which 
laid out the line for eighteen miles of 
railroad from Conway, N. H., into 


Albany Township. It seemed to me, at 
the time, that it was a shame Congress 
had not allowed for the creation of a 
National Forest before that time, and 
bought the land which the new road 
was going to drain of its beautiful for- 
est cover, estimated at 400,000,000 of 
feet of the finest spruce, besides vari- 
ous other species. 

In many places the woods were so 
dense that the sun hardly penetrated ; 
and yet in those same places, even this 
early, is a bare waste of ground, cov- 
ered with stumps and _ brush, left 
where it was cut, a constant invitation 
to fire. How much better it would 
be if the Government, through the 
Forest Service, directed the cutting of 
timber there, the piling and burning 
of brush, etc. 

If a National Forest should be 
created I will immediately apply for 
a transfer to it, as no place has the 
spot in my heart which the White 
Mountains occupy; and, while I have 
seen a large portion of this country, 
no part of it compares with them for 
beauty. 


Continuing, he tells us: 


ag oeige If Congress delays much 
Late longer it will be too late 


to save the denuding of 
many of the fine old mountains. The 
Tripyramids, in Waterville, have al- 
ready been visited along their base by 
the lumberman’s axe, on the western 
side; and the new railroad, of which 
I spoke, will tap the eastern slopes of 
these three sister peaks, also the east 
slope of Kaucamaugus. Black Moun- 
tain, between Waterville and Sand- 
wich, has had its northern slope well 
cut over to within 1,000 feet of the 
summit. The south slope, in Sand- 
wich, will probably remain untouched 
for some time, as there are no mills 
on that side of the mountain. 

Mount Osceola has been logged on 
by the International Paper Company, 
on the south slope; and at present the 
Publishers’ Paper Company are cut- 
ting on the north side (where grows 
one of the finest, if not the very finest 
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stand of spruce I know of in the whole 
region) to supply a new mill of 100,000 
feet capacity a day, located in Wood- 
stock, N. H. 

Almost every Forest Service .man 
has heard of J. E. Henry & Sons’ plant 
in Lincoln, N. H. Mr. Henry, Sr., 
told me they used between forty and 
fifty millions of feet per year of spruce. 

I could continue north, citing simi- 
lar instances of large concerns who are 
laying waste the beautiful forest. 
The only hope is that a bill will soon 
be passed creating the National For- 
ests; and I hope | will have the pleas- 
ure of working on the one located in 
the White Mountains. To be back 
among those old peaks is my desire 
and before long at that. Then I will 
be content, and not till then. If there 
is anything I can do to be of direct 
assistance to you in furthering the 
cause do not hesitate to call on me. 

With a rousing cheer for the efforts 
and aims of the association, I am 
very truly yours, 

Netson L. LEGRAND. 


on - ie Mr. A. W. Frederick, 

oodas oO : ; 

Shortsighted- Northfork, California. 

ness writes these encouraging 
.words: 


“Tt seems to me that your views of 
forestry find the true highways and 
byways of right government in a re- 
public. You certainly see the way out 
of the private woods of shortsighted- 
ness into a beautiful vista of liberal 
public forestry. Your statement of 
the difference between paternalism and 
popular government can never be gain- 
said. 

“T will inclose list of names of my 
teacher friends and will personally or 
by letter address them and call for 
volunteers.” 


No Appro- An electrical engineer, 
og olga whose profession makes 
Good him appreciate the need 


of the work, writes: 

“T have been all along a thorough 
believer in the work of the American 
Forestry Association, but I desire to 
become a member at this time because 
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it is striving to secure a Federal For- 
est Reserve in the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire and in the South- 
ren Appalachians. I do not believe 
that any appropriation of equal 
amount which passes Congress at this 
session will accomplish more .of per- 
manent good to the community than 
will this, if it is passed.” 


The | The. following letter 
a from W. A. Russell, of 
n Ohio 


Beaver, Ohio, to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has been referred 
to this office by the Forest Service as 
valuable information: 

“I received the circular on The 
Waning Hardwood Supply, by Will- 
iam L. Hall, Assistant Forester. The 
circular is all too true, as the forests 
in this part of the country are disap- 
pearing very rapidly. It is alarming, 
in the last year, the number of tracts 
of timber that have been cut away, 
more than 60 per cent. of what was 
standing at January Ist, 1907. Every 
station along the railway is glutted 
with ties made of all kinds of hard 
and soft woods, a great many of them 
made of poles that are not really more 
than one-half the dimensions of a first- 
class tie. 

“Most of such ties come from tim- 
ber land that was cut over years ago. 
Such cutting of the second growth is 
setting the future timber supply far- 
ther away. There is a great deal of 
rough, stony, hilly land in southern 
Ohio that would be better for the 
country if it had never been cleared. 
The lumbermen are trying to buy 
every piece of timber left, and if it 
were not for a few level-headed men, 
who look at things differently, they 
would exhaust this country of the stil! 
remaining timber in the next twelve 
months. At the present rate of cut- 
ting, we will in three years from now 
have none, or very little, left. 

“The forest is dying off so much 
faster than it did twenty years ago. 
It is all more or less dying and going 
back, causing a great many people to 
sell their timber. The country here 
has had, and still has, some of the 
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finest hard timber to be found any- 
where. 

“The people who have always made 
a living by making ties cannot give 
up tie making. We see hundreds of 
thousands of ties made and hauled 
to each station every year. Some land 
owners claim the land is worth more 
to them when cleared, even if rough 
in its lay, and that they receive very 
little or nothing from the land if they 
let the timber stand, and have to pay 
taxes on it, and timber land is gener- 
ally appraised higher, making the tax 
higher than that on cultivated land. 

“I have been studying the matter 
for some time, and believe that the 
Government should not tax timber 
land. If the tax was taken: off such 
land it would induce a great many 
farmers to let their timber stand.” 

The Governor of Ohio, in his mess- 
age to the Legislature, reported in 
News and Notes of this issue, recom- 
mends of the tax evil, and other steps 
to encourage tree culture. 

The Federal Government, of course, 
does not tax any lands; and its power 
to-do anything for the forests in a 
State is very limited. It is all the 
more important that the States do 
their part, and work out their own 
salvation. 


Another A member of the Ameri- 
are 4 can Forestry Associa- 
— tion, Mr. E. S. Collins, 


of Ostrander, Wash., writes: 

“T notice in the November issue, 
‘page 567, that a famine in tan bark 
oak on the Pacific Coast is threatened. 
I believe this statement to be substan- 
tially true, from investigations made 
in the tan-bark oak region of Califor- 
nia. However, you might call the at- 
tention of your readers to a practic- 
ally untouched source of tannin in 
western Oregon and Washington. I 
refer to the western hemlock, a fine 
forest tree, which exists in quite large 
quantities in the region referred to. 


“The meat of the bark of the west- 
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ern hemlock is thicker, and the ross or 
dry part thinner, than the bark of 
eastern hemlock. It is quite rich in 
tannin. The bark of the western hem- 
lock has been used at various times 
for tanning, but at present it is large- 
ly wasted. 

“Owing to the wetness of the sea- 
son when the bark is peeled, and the 
rough ground on which the forests 
are found, together with the cost of 
transporting the bark to market, it 
could not be produced cheaply; but at 
a fair price the output would be very 
large. It is safe to say the supply of 
western hemlock is many times greater 
than that of tan-bark oak.” 


pr fot Mr. Charles Welsh 

s Very . ? é 

Intelligent? writes from Winthrop, 
Mass. : 


“To any one who has lived in Ger- 
many, and who knows with what sys- 
tem the welfare of woods and forests 
are looked after, some of the sights 
in this country are positively a dis- 
grace to the intelligence of its people.” 


An Eminent This office recently had 
European the pleasure of receiving 
Member 

through a New York 
agent the application for membership 
and the annual dues of Mr. William 
Forbes, who is vice-president of the 
Royal English Arboricultural Society, 
gold, silver and bronze medalist, and 
forestry expert of the Estates Ga- 
zette, London. Mr. Forbes’ residence 
is at Blairgowrie, Scotland. 


In South This office recently had 
Africa a call from Mr. Bertram 
D’Alton, of the Forest 
Department of South Africa. Mr. 
D’Alton says forest conservation and 
extension is given large atention 
there. It is necessary, for the south- 
ern country is lacking in timber. 
Further north in the interior there are 
large forests, but these are not avail- 
able on account of their distance and 
the lack of transportation facilities. 
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The Month in Government Forest Work. 


Buffaloes Uncle Sam’s herd of 
Thrive in fifteen buffaloes which 
Oklahoma 


: were taken from the 
New York Zoological Garden to the 
Wichita National Forest, Oklahoma, 
in the early fall, are doing well in 
their new home (the old home of their 
race), according to advices from the 
supervisor's headquarters at Cache. 
Since leaving New York the herd has 
celebrated the birth of two fine buffalo 
calves, one of which has been named 
Hornaday, after the name of the di- 
rector of the New York garden which 
gave them to the Government ; and the 
other is called Oklahoma, after the 
new State, which likewise was just 
born after the herd’s arrrival. 

Keeper Frank Rush, an old West- 
ern cow-puncher and experienced buf- 
falo man, who has handled the herd 
since it was removed from New 
York, says that alfalfa hay has put his 
charges in fine shape, and that the 
big prairie beasts are thriving as did 
their ancestors. The buffaloes have 
8,000 acres in which to charge and 
snort. During the winter they will be 
fed alfalfa hay and protected from 
the weather and from disease in a 
number of large shelter sheds. In the 
spring they will be let out to roam 
over the Wichita range, and gradual- 
ly they will be encouraged to rustle 
for themselves, an instinct they have 
partially lost through years of domes- 
tication in city parks. 


Uncle Sam The earnestness of the 
a present Federal Admin- 

y istration in saving trees 
is shown not only in the Nation- 


al Forests, but wherever the Govern- 
ment has any opportunity to apply 
scientific forestry. 

Besides co-operating with private 
owners of woodland, in showing them 
how to use conservative management, 
and with various States in a study 
of their forest conditions, the United 
State Forest Service co-operates 
also with the other branches of the 
Federal Government. Chief among 
these branches is the War Depart- 
ment. The Military Reservations 
which so far have been examined and 
reported upon are those at West 
Point, N. Y.; Fort Wingate, N. M.; 
the Rock Island Arsenal, Ill., and 
the Picatinny Arsenal in New Jefsey. 
At West Point the forest consists of 
second-growth hardwoods, and _ for 
some time has, in part, supplied the 
post with cordwood, lumber, hurdle 
poles, tan bark and other forest pro- 
ducts. The Forest Service made a 
working plan for this forest in 1903, 
and since then cutting has been along 
conservative lines, with a view of per- 
petuating the Forest, and at the same . 
time supplying the post with a defi- 
nite amount of wood each year. Sim- 
ilar plans are in preparation for the 
forests of the Rock Island and Pica- 
tinny Arsenals. 


Arkansas The Forest Service has 
seks just announced the ap- 


pointment of the first 
three forest guards who are to assist 
Supervisor Samuel J. Record in the 
administration of the’ new Arkansas 
National Forest. It is the rule of the 
Forest Service to select the guards 
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from the State in which a forest is 
located. The Arkansas men who are 
to take up this duty are Anderson T. 
Wright, Will A. Gardner and James 
B. Cassada. The latter two have al- 
ready entered upon their work, and 
Mr. Wright’s appointment takes ef- 
fect January 20. The National Forest 
headquarters are at Fort Smith. 


Idaho Some important changes 
Forests in the administration of 
Re-Divided 


the National Forests in 
central Idaho have been made since 
the first of the year. The Eastern 
Division of the Sawtooth National 
Forest, embracing the Wood River 
watershed, the headquarters of the 
Middle Fork of the Salmon River, 
and the South Fork of the Boise 
River, has been established. This will 
be known as the Sawtooth (East) No- 
tional Forest, and will be in charge 
of Supervisor C. N. Woods, with 
headquarters at Hailey. 

The Payette National Forest, 
which has been in charge of Supervi- 
sor E. Grandjean, at Boise, will be 
placed in charge of Supervisor Guy 
B. Mains, with headquarters at Mead- 
ows. Mr. Mains has been in charge 
of the Lemhi National Forest since 
its creation. Forest Ranger Charles 
L. Smith, from the Henry’s Lake For- 
est, will assume charge of the Lemhi 
Forest. Mr. Grandjean will continue 
in charge of the Sawtooth (West) 
National Forest, with headquarters at 
Boise. 

Forest Ranger William McCoy, of 
the Sawtooth National Forest, has 
recently been placed in charge of the 
Cassia and Raft River Forests, with 
headquarters at Oakley, Idaho. 

This division of the larger forests 
into smaller administrative units, with 
headquarters located near the forests, 
not only allows the supervisor a bet- 
ter chance to give personal supervision 
to the work of his entire forest, but 
will make it much more convenient 
for the users of the forest by placing 
the supervisor’s office in easier reach 
for a majority of them. 
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New National The President has’ just 
pin enogy signed a_ proclamation 
creating the Verde Na- 
tional Forest in Arizona. This new 
National Forest has an area of 721,- 
730 acres, and is located in Maricopa 
and Yavapai counties. It lies on the 
west side of the Verde River and in- 
cludes a large portion of the water- 
shed of this stream. Jerome, the 
headquarters of the United Verde 
Copper Mine, is located in the north- 
ern part of this Forest. West and 
southwest of Jerome are the Mingus 
Mountains. There is a small area of 
commercial forest, which has been 
badly abused in the past, but which 
under proper management will fur- 
nish a small local supply of timber 
to the mining camp for many years. 
The greater part of the area of 
this forest is covered with a growth 
of brush, without commercial value. 
The protection of this, however, is 
just as important as heavily-forested 
land, for, as in the case in Southern 
California, this scrubby growth is the 
only thing that conserves the water 
supply and protects the watershed of 
the Verde River from serious erosion. 
The creation of this new National 
Forest is considered necessary by the 
Reclamation Service for the best ad- 
ministration of the Reclamation Act, 
and the watershed has an important 
relation to the full development of the 
irrigable lands of Salt River Valley. 
In order that the rich lands in this 
part of Arizona may be brought to 
their highest development the water- 
shed of the Verde River must be pro- 
tected. Many parts of the Forest 
have suffered from overgrazing by 
large bands of goats. The Forest 
Service will by no means _ prohibit 
future grazing on this new forest, but 
will endeavor so to regulate it that 
the watershed of the Verde River 
will not be injured. 


Enlargement An addition of 1,288,- 
. 320 acres has just been 


made to the Tonto Na- 
tional Forest in Arizona, situated in 
Maricopa, Gila and Pinal Counties. 
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That part of the addition lying on the 
west side of the forest is given Na- 
tional Forest protection, because it in- 
cludes the watershed of the Verde 
River, above the proposed McDowell 
Reservoir site, which is located on the 
Verde just above its junction with 
Salt River. It seems probable that 
this McDowell Reservoir will be built 
by.the Reclamation Service at some 
future time, and when this project is 
completed, something over 100,000 
acres of land will be irrigated in the 
Salt River Valley, in addition to the 
land irrigated by the Salt River pro- 
ject at Roosevelt. 


The eastern portion of the addition 
includes the headwaters of the Pinal 
and Pinto creeks. Both -of these 
streams empty into Salt River above 
the Roosevelt Dam. Their water- 
sheds have been damaged by over- 
grazing, mainly by goats. It is of the 
utmost importance that these water- 
sheds be protected. They are al- 
ready carrying large quantities of silt 
into Salt River, and since they both 
empty near what will be the 
upper end of the reservoir, they could 
do enormous damage by filling it with 
silt. 


The most southern portion of the 
addition, lying directly west of the 
Pinal Mountains Forest, and which 
has, by this proclamation, been made 
a part of the Tonto National Forest, 
protects the watershed of Queen 
Creek, which the Reclamation Service 
has determined some day to impound. 


The Pinal Mountain National For- 
est of 45,760 acres has been thrown 
into the Tonto Forest, giving a total 
area, including the new addition, of 
2,449,280 acres. In the large addition 
there is very little commercial forest, 
but in most of the canyons and draws 
there are stands of oak and chapparal 
species, and in limited areas very 
dense stands of Arizona cypress. This 
limited amount of wood is of great 
importance, both for water conserva- 
tion and for prolonging the fuel sup- 
ply in a country in which the supply 
is very short. 
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Additions to 
California 
Forests 


The President has just 
signed a_ proclamation 
creating three additions 
to the San Bernardino National For- 
est in Southern California. The total 
area of the tracts added to the for- 
est is 33,680 acres. This land in- 
cludes a small area on the northwest 
corner and two small additions to the 
southern part of the forest. 

The northwest tract adds some val- 
uable woodlands, those on the south 
are important from the standpoint of 
water supply, since they include part 
of the watersheds of the City, Plunge, 
Santa Ana, Noble and Little San Gor- 
gonio creeks. These five creeks sup- 
ply water for 25,000 acres of valuable 
irrigated citrus land. Three import- 
ant power plants are located on the 
Santa Ana Creek. The cities of Red- 
lands, Grafton, Highlands, Menton, 
Del Rosa and Beaumont depend upon 
these creeks for water supply. The 
chaparral growth on the southern ad- 
ditions has an important influence in 
conserving the water. The area will 
be put under patrol and protected 
from fire. Fire lines along the ridges 
and hogbacks of the foot hills will 
be opened as soon as possible. 

Twenty-five thousand acres have 
been added to the Monterey National 
Forest, in Monterey County, Cali- 
fornia. Of these, 14,080 acres are on 
the eastern side of the forest. This 
addition covers the headwaters of a 
branch of the Salinas River. Within 
the area are two proposed reservoir 
sites, and it is very important that 
this watershed be protected. The bal- 


_ance of the area is added to the west 


side of the forest, and includes pub- 
lic land that has a stand of about 
30,000,000 board feet of merchantable 
timber. 


Elimination In Oregon, on the other 
From Oregon hand, 131,643 _ acres 

an have been eliminated 
from the Blue Mountain National 
Forest. This elimination was recom- 
mended by the Forest Service after 
a very careful examination of the 
boundary of the Forest. The greater 
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Mature mesquite tree on Verde River, Maricopa County, Arizona 
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part of the area taken out consists of 
open grass lands, and there is also 
some heavily: timbered land, the title 
to which has passed from the Gov- 
ernment. 

The elimination of this large tract 
from the Blue Mountain National 
Forest carries out the established pol- 
‘icy of the Forest Service that no land 
shall be included within the National 
Forests unless it is chiefly valuable 
for forest purposes. It is distinctly 
the policy of the Forest Service to 
exclude open grass lands, unless such 
are capable: of. supporting a‘ forest 
growth or necessary for the protec 
tion of water supply: 


To Tell The A_ scientific laboratory 
Kinds of 
er oe bearing promise of im- 
portant results, is the one which has 
just been established by the Forest 
Service for investigating the structure 
of commercial woods. In these days 
of growing scarcity of the more val- 
uable woods, architects, builders and 
manufacturers are often seriously 
perplexed in identifying substitutes. 
Mistakes in identification have some- 
times cost thousands of dollars and 
embarrassing lawsuits. 

Wood users are already sending in 
samples for identification and asking 
if science cannot formulate ways by 
which specific woods can be readily 
and accurately distinguished from 
others which have siniilar appearance 
but have greater or less value for par- 
ticular uses. For instance, is a given 
stick gum or elm? Is it sugar maple 
or red maple? There are thirty or 
more important species of oak. 

The laboratory will investigate in 
a practical way. The structure of the 
woods, sections lengthwise and cross- 
wise, will be studied so as to separate 
by structure alone the various species 
of a genus. Analytical keys to the 
trees of each group will be worked 
out. These will be based on the ar- 
rangement and character of the pores 
discernible to the naked eye or by a 
hand lens. The results will be pub- 
lished from time to time with good 
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illustrations and placed at the disposal 
of lumber users. A work of this char- 
acter has long been in demand. 


Extensive Arrangements have just 
— been completed by the 


United States Forest 
Service, in co-operation with a number 
of railroads and treating companies, 
for the most extensive series of tests 
on structural timber ever under- 
taken in this or any other country. 
The tests, as now planned, will be car- 
ried on at Lafayette, Indiana, and at 
Seattle, Washington, and the object of 
the investigations is to determine the 


'. effect of commercial processes of treat- 


ing with creosote on the strength and 
stiffness of structural timber in such 
forms as car sills, bridge stringers, 
deck beams, posts, and other forms in 
which wood is used for commercial 
purposes. 

There is serious lack of information 
at the present time as to how various 
commercial treating processes affect 
the strength of timber, and valuable 
new knowledge is expected from these 
experiments. The species of wood to 
be investigated will include longleaf 
and loblolly pine from the pine re- 
gions of the South. 


Co-operating A number of important 
in Wood and interesting experi- 
Preservation : : 
ments are being carried 
on by the Forest Service jointly with 
private concerns and State institutions, 
in regard to preservative treatment. 

In the Coeur d’ Alene country of 
Idaho, experiments in preservation 
of the wood from dead trees are be- 
ing conducted in co-operation with 
the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining 
and Concentrating Company. 

In the Bitter Root Valley, in co-op- 
eration with the Bitter Root Stock 
Farm, a project is under way in the 
preservation of fence posts, so as to 
utilize the cheap and abundant species 
of trees, as well as dead trees, and 
make them into satisfactory and dur- 
able posts. 

The Service is co-operating with 
the Louisiana State Experiment Sta- 
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tion in preserving fence posts and 
shingles, with a view to rendering 
available the plentiful growth in that 
State of such woods as upland cypress 
and old field pine, which have not 
hitherto been considered suitable for 
such purposes. 


aos It Pay Other experiments are 
= being undertaken to 
alias learn the value of artifi- 
cial seasoning. It has not been the 
custom in this country to cut timber in 
advance and allow it to dry out nat- 
urally before giving it preservative 
treatment; on the contrary, the com- 
mon saying is that when a large con- 
tract for such treatment is made, the 
wood is still standing in the forest. 
It is essential, however, for profitable 
results, that the wood be seasoned by 
some means; and to avoid the time 
consumed by air drying, it is usual 
to give it a steam bath, which is ss 
posed to volatize all the moist sub- 
stances in the wood, and follow this by 
drying in a vacuum, when the vola- 
tilized matters are supposed to be 
drawn out. The expense of this pro- 
cess is considerable, and there is dan- 
ger of injury to the timber. More- 
over, the benefit is doubtful; in fact, 
preliminary experiments at the For- 
est Service have shown that at the 
end of the steam and vacuum -process 
there was often more moisture in the 
wood than before. Observations will 
be made, therefore, on heartwood and 
sapwood of both hard and soft varie- 
ties, under varying periods of the sea- 
soning treatment, and upon check spe- 
cimens which have not been seasoned. 


One of the ways railroad 
ties wear out is by the 
cutting in of the rails 
at the point where the rail lies upon the 
surface of the tie. The pressure of the 
steel rail, under the weight of locomo- 
tives and heavily laden vars, cuts down 
into the tie until the track becomes 
unsteady. This forces the discarding 
of the tie even though it may not be 
decayed. It has been found that a 


Wooden Tie 
Plates 


strip of hardwood placed between the 
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rail and the tie, and held in place by 
the same spike that holds the rail, di- 
minishes this action. Railroads 
throughout the country are giving a 
good deal of consideration to this de- 
vice; and the Forest Service has in 
operation two pieces of experimental 
track, one near Plains, Montana, and 
the other near Janesville, Wisconsin, 
in. which wooden tie plates treated with 
creosote are being tried. They have 
not been down long enough to give 
definite results, but are doing well up 
to the present time. It is probable 
that screw spikes may give better re- 
sults than the ordinary kind. Mr. Jul- 
ian Ranger,.of Houston, Texas, has 
put in a manufacturing plant at that 
place for these plates. 


For the first time in its 
history the United States 
Forest Service will be 
represented at a meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Forest Exper- 
iment Stations, the next session of 
which will be held in Belgium, in 1910. 
The Forest Service was this year elect- 
ed to membership in that association, 
which includes forest workers from 
nearly all the nations where scientific 
forestry is practiced. 

One of the chief features of the 
meeting will be a unique exhibition of 
humus—the top layer of forest soils, 
composed of decaying organic matter. 
No similar exhibition has ever been 
held. The humus exhibit will be 
broad in its scope and will have to do 
with the soils which produce forests, 
protect land from erosion, store sur- 
plus water, and provide fertility, 
without which all other conditions of 
soil and climate would be in vain. 

Twenty-five hundred samples of 
forest humus are already on hand for 
the exhibit, and scientific men expect 
valuable results from the study which 
this collection from many lands will 
make possible. Among the countries 
which will be represented are Ger- 
many, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
England, Japan, Russia, Austria, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States. 


Exhibition 
of Humus 
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Government Irrigation Work During the Month. 


Steam Pumps Contract has been 
z cr Kansas awarded the Buffalo 
rrigation 

Steam Pump Company, 
of Buffalo, New York, for furnishing 
pumping apparatus for the Garden 
City irrigation project, in Kansas. 
The apparatus consists of thirteen 
motor-driven centrifugal pumps of 
five second-feet capacity. These 
pumps are to be installed and ready 
to operate in the early spring. The 
contract price is $20,230. 

Owing to the magnitude of the 
pumping project at Garden City, the 
engineering methods which are being 
devised to raise the underground wa- 
ters, and the important bearing this 
National work will have upon the ul- 
timate development of a vast area 
of very fertile land in the broad 
river valleys of the Great Plains, 
the plans of the Government are of 
general public interest. The opera- 
tions are being watched not only by 
those residing in that part of the 
West, but by many citizens of the 
East. 


Where the In the early boom days 
at of western Kansas and 


Nebraska large sums of 
Eastern money, principally from New 
England and New York, were in- 
vested in farm mortgages. A succes- 
sion of dry years caused many fore- 
closures, and Eastern investors found 
themselves possessed of large areas 
of land of doubtful value, and for 
which there was no demand. A not 
unnatural feeling of resentment to- 
ward western Kansas prevaded the 
East for years; but the settlers were 


no more to blame than the investors, 
and the settlers likewise were heavy 
losers. Many of them had put all 
their resources into the effort to es- 
tablish farms in this new country, 
and when it was demonstrated that 
the region was unfit for farming they 
had to move back poverty stricken to 
older communities, in a period of hard 
times. 

But, though the climate was at 
fault, the soil was rich. Much of 
this land lacks only water to make 
it productive and valuable. The Plains 
rivers are apt to be undependable for 
irrigation, as they go dry in the sum- 
mer, when water is most needed, and 
the rainfall is uncertain and insuffi- 
cient. In all the valleys, however, 
and at no great depth below the sur- 
face, there is an inexhaustible supply 
of underground water, which has a 
decided though slow movement 
through the underlying gravels. 


Water From The Reclamation Ser- 
Deepinthe vice has devised a plan 
sane to utilize some of this 
water in the Arkansas Valley, which 
is unique and unusual. To bring the 
water to the surface a series of wells 
have been bored, the aggregate 
length of which is more than four 
miles, and a series of pumps which 
have just been purchased from Buf- 
falo, New York, are to be installed, 
The project will have 230 wells, vary- 
ing in depth from 40 to 300 feet, and 
sunk in groups of ten wells, with one 
pump for each group. These wells 
vary from 12 to 15 inches in diameter, 
and it is estimated that each group 
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will yield 6,580 gallons per minute 
under a 15-foot head. Each pump- 
ing station is connected by suction 
pipes to a No. 9 vertical centrifugal 
pump, driven by a 23-horse power 
vertical motor. The 23 stations will 
be operated from a central power 
plant, run by electricity generated by 
steam power. 

During the irrigation season this 
leviathan pumping system will lift 
30,000 acre-feet, or 10,775,000,000 
gallons. 

The work of the Government has 
already given a decided impetus to 
private enterprise in that section, and 
if successful will greatly stimulate 
the development of similar projects in 
other valleys of the Great Plains 
where conditions are similar to those 
of the valley of the Arkansas. 

There has been an increase in land 
values since the initiation of the work, 
and Easterners who have not dis- 
posed of their holdings may yet ob- 
tain a fair return from their invest- 
ments. 


Carson Sink In the Carson Sink, in 
Needs Water Nevada, is another 
And Has It : 

country where an arti- 
ficial water supply is necessary for ag- 
riculture. There also the Federal 
Government has brought the water to 
the land. This is the project which, 
as noted in our last issue, has just 
reached completion. 

The climate of the Carson Sink Val- 
ley is dry; it is perhaps one of the 
driest places in the United States. 
The rainfall varies from two to four 
inches a year, and on the average is 
perhaps nearer two than four. There 
is practically no rainy season, though 
the greater part of the rain comes 
during the winter and spring months. 
Occasionally snow storms occur dur- 
ing the winter, but there is seldom 
more than an inch or*two of snow at 
a time, and this does not remain on 
the ground more than two days in 
succession. 


summers are hot 


Dry and Hot, The 


Yet Pleasant 


and dry. The thermom- 
eter seldom goes above 
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100 degrees, yet it has been known 
to register 105. Even with the ther- 
mometer at 105, the heat is not op- 
pressive, as the extreme dryness of 
the atmosphere makes the sensible 
temperature closer to 70 degrees. A 
temperature of 105 in Fallon feels 
cooler than go in St. Louis, Chicago 
or New York. 


During the winter the thermometer 
occasionally drops to zero or a few 
degrees lower, but as a rule the win- 
ter days are cloudless.and the temper- 
ature is so high that a person can 
drive around without needing an over- 
coat. There are almost no days that 
are cold, raw and unpleasant. The 
sun shines practically every day in the 
year, and probably three hundred 
days are cloudless. This abundance 
of sunshine makes plant growth rapid 
and healthful, and produces a cheer- 
ful frame of mind in the farmer. 


The valley is singularly free from 
severe storms. There are almost no 
thunder storms, cyclones are un- 
known, and the winds which do occur 
are infrequent and not severe. There 
are no earthquakes. 


Alfalfa. This regularity of the 
wo climate is one of its 

most agreeable charac- 
teristics. Untimely frosts are rare. 
Between May roth and October ist 
there is seldom a frost, and after 


May Ist all tender garden vegetables 
are safe. On March Ist the weather 
grows sufficiently warm to start alf- 
alfa, and by May Ist the alfalfa is a 
foot or eighteen inches high. The 
growth will continue until the Ist of 
November, and during many winters 
the alfalfa is never entirely checked 
in growth. 


The climate of the valley is very 
healthful. It is essentially an outdoor 
climate, mild in its extremes, favor- 
able to persons with a tendency to- 
ward lung diseases, and in all of its 
characteristics one of the most de- 
sirable climates of the West. 
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All Farm The crops that can be 
seeps Grow grown under the condi- 


tions of soil and climate 
found in the Truckee-Carson project 
are too numerous to recount. Up to 
the present alfalfa and grain have 
been the staple products, and no at- 
tention has been given to fruit and 
vegetable growing. Very few of the 
old ranchers raised gardens. All this, 
however, has been changed within the 
two years in which the Government 
has been irrigating the country. 
Gardening is possible and very profit- 
able, Many kinds of crops have been 
tested and grown with success, and 
while the farmers of the valley have 
not yet learned all about growing 
these crops, it is assured that any crop 
that can be grown in the north tem- 
perate zone can be raised here. 

Alfalfa is yet the staple crop. It 
yields from five to seven tons of hay 
per acre, and at this time is selling 
for from $10 to $12 per ton in the 
stack. Wheat yields 35 bushels, bar- 
ley 50 bushels, and oats 75 bushels 
per acre. Oats and barley are now 
wholesaling at from $35 to $40 per 
ton. Corn has not been grown ex- 
cept in an experimental way, but 
promises to become an important crop; 
it will yield from 30 to 60 bushels 
per acre. Kaffir corn, milo, millet, 
and many other forage crops of this 
kind have been tried, and promise 
to become useful to the farmers. 


Garden Vege- Every kind of garden 
= and vegetable has proven 
ruit 

successful. Melons of 
excellent quality have been raised and 
bring high prices in the mining camps 
close by, while all kinds of green stuff 
which can stand one or two days’ 
shipment to the mines have been a 
most important source of revenue to 
the settlers. 

Apples, pears, peaches, plums, apri- 
cots and cherries all do well, though 
only a few trees of these have been 
planted, and none have been cared 
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for as fruit trees should be. It is 
clearly evident, however, that the 
fruit-growing possibilities are excel- 
lent. There is a good fruit-growing 
climate, and a local market, in which 
to dispose of fruit; and those farm- 
ers who understand fruit growing will 
be able to produce first-class fruit of 
any of the deciduous varieties, which 
will stand competition with other val- 
leys of the West. 

The Carson Sink Valley is per- 
haps one of the best potato-growing 
regions in the West. It, last year, 
produced potatoes of the best quality, 
and where they have been handled in- 
telligently the yields have been as 
great as they generally are in the 
Greeley country or in California, 
The mines of Nevada pay high prices 
for potatoes, and outside districts can- 
not compete in shipping to these 
mines. Furthermore, Carson Sink po- 
tatoes on the San Francisco market 
sell at a premium, for California peo- 
ple appreciate good potatoes, and 
realize that Nevada can produce them 
better than their own farms can. 

Sugar beets grown experimentally 
have done well. Onions have been 
grown on a large scale, and the good 
market will lead many farmers to cul- 
tivate this crop. 

In the way of live stock, hog rais- 
ing promises best. Feed is too high 
priced for fattening cattle; but dairies 
are needed, there being but one in the 
valley. Eggs are high priced, and 
bee-keeping has been carried on suc- 
cessfully. 


Experiment- The United States De- 
ae With a. partment of Agriculture 
Methods. has established an ex- 


periment farm one mile 
south of Fallon, and as soon as 
this farm is put in shape it will be 
a source of much valuable informa- 
tion, for all kinds of crops will be 
tried, and scientific experiments will 
be carried on regarding methods of 
irrigation and farming. 














River Discharge. Prepared for the use 
of engineers and students by John C. 
Hoyt, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E., En- 
gineer in Charge of Hydraulic Compu- 
tations, U. S. Geological Survey, and 
Nathan C. Grover, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. 
C. E., Assistant Chief Hydrographer in 
Charge of Stream Measurements, U. S. 
Geological Survey. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons. London, England: 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd. Cloth, 6x9% 
inches; pp. 137; 24 illustrations in 
text, 


The book covered by this review con- 
tains seven chapters and _ seventeen 
tables. Each chapter contains a definite 
and Iogical portion of the whole subjeet 
matter, the titles of the successive chap- 
ters being as follows: Introduction, 
Conditions affecting stream flow, Instru- 
ments and equipment, Velocity-area sta- 
tions, Weir stations, and Discussion and 
use of data. The title of each chapter 
indicates clearly the substance thereof 
and plays an important part in the de- 
velopment of the whole subject. Chap- 
ters IV and VI, however, contain the 
most valuable and essential portions of 
the work. Chapter IV describes minute- 
ly the selection, establishment and oper- 
ation of a velocity-area gaging station, 
setting forth clearly the theory and prac- 
tice of making stream measurements 
and methods of reducing field notes. 
Chapter VII handles the subject from the 
office point of view. In this chapter, the 
subject of the discharge rating curves 
and rating tables is gone into thorough- 
ly and scientifically, and the useful ap- 
plication of hydrographic data is briefly 
treated. 


The seventeen tables referred to are 
placed at the close of the book, and per- 
ial to the computation of river discharge 
and to the reduction of these data from 
one standard unit to another. Tables 1, 
2, 3, and 4 give the discharges in second- 
feet for the most common types of weirs. 
Tables 5, 6, 7, and 8 contain multipliers 
to be applied to the discharges given in 
table 4, based on Bazin’s formula for 
sharp-crested weirs, for the purpose of 
obtaining discharges over broad-crested 
weirs of compound cross section. These 


tables are valuable labor savers in deter- 


mining the discharge over the weirs to 
which they are applicable. 

The material brought together in River 
Discharge is for the most part a col- 
lection of information on that subject 
from various Government publications 


and current engineering periodicals. 
This condition is to be expected, as its 
authors are closely allied with much of 
the work that has been done by the Gov 

ernment ‘in hydrography. The writers 
are likely to receive but little credit for 
originality on this account, yet they de 

serve the — of the engineering 

profession for making a neat, systematic 
compilation of valuable data not hereto 
fore brought together. 

It is to be regretted that the book has 
been made so elementary, and, conse 
quently, so small. The subject is one of 
large possibilities, and the authors have 
fallen beneath these possibilities by lim- 
iting the treatment to non-mathematica! 
discussion of the practice of obtaining 
and reducing river discharge data. Much 
more of the technical, fundamental 
principles of stream flow and the pur 
pose and usefulness of stream gaging 
could well have been made a part of such 
a work. This could have been done 
without danger of making the work a 
mathematical gymnasium. This criti 
cism, however, is not of the quality of 
the material but of the quantity. The 
usefulness of a book does not depend so 
much on the possibilities of its subject 
as on the inherent and comparative value 
of its contents. Judging the work on this 
basis it is highly commendable. 

Engineers have, ever since the recent 
development of river hydraulics, felt 
the need of a good reference book on the 
subject of river discharge. This is espe- 
cially true of the young engineer who 
has not grown up with this develop 
ment and of the college professor who 
has needed a text book for his classes 
The engineer conversant with the current 
literature on this subject will also be 
pleased and benefitted by the collection 
of information in River Discharge. The 
engineering profession will, therefore, re 
ceive and judge this work on its merits 
rather than on its deficiencies, and the 
reviewer predicts that it will have a 
ready and wide sale. 

F. W. Hanna. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF FORESTRY 


Forest Mensuration. By HENRY SOLON 
Graves, M. A. A complete text book of this import- 
ant subject and the first written for American For- 
esters. It deals with the determination of the volume 
of log, tree, or srand, and with the study of incre- 
ments and yields, Price, $4.00 
Economics of Forestry, The. By B. E. 

Frernow. This volume treats of forests and forestry 

from the standpoint of political economy, and is 

designed to furnish a trustworthy basis for formu- 
lating public policy. Price, $1.50 
first Book of Forestry, A. By FILIBERT 

KotH. An outline of the general principles of 

forestry, written in simple, non-technical language, 

designed particularly for the beginner. Price, $1.10 


Practical Forestry, for Beginners in 
Forestry, Agricultural Students and 
Woodland wners. By JOHN GIFFORD. 
A good general description of the principles of 
forestry with enough technical information to pre- 
pare the beginner. 

History of the Lumber Industry of 

America. By J. E. DEFEBAUGH. The first au- 
thoritative work of its kind yet issued, and one 
which will commend its self alike to the timber 
owner, lumberman, lumber manufacturer, or mer- 
chant, or student of economics. In four volumes 
bound in half leather. $5.00 per volume, 

Forest Planting. By H. NicHoLas JaRcHoW. 
An illustrated treatise on methods and means of 
restoring denuded woodland. Price, $1.50 

Forestry. (Schwappach.) An English transla- 
tion of *‘ Forstwissenschaft.”’ ice, 70€ 

Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 
Live Fences. By E. P. PowELL. A treatise 
on the 
with information concerning windbreaks and 
shelters. ice, 70¢. 

North American Forests and Forest- 
ry. By ERNEST BRUNCKEN. This volume, exposi- 
tory in its character, is written in a style intended 
for the general reader, to whom it should convey a 
good idea of our forests forestry. Price, $2.00 

Practical Forestry. By ANDREw 8S. FULLER. 
A treatise on the propagation, planting and cultiva- 
tion, with descriptions and the botanical and popu- 
lar names of all the indigenous trees of the United 
States, and notes on a large number of the most 
valuable exotic species. Price, $1.50 

Princia es of American Forestry. By 
SAMUEL B.GREEN. Prepared especially for students 


in elementary forestry and for the general reader 
who wishes to secure a general idea of forestry in 


North America. Price, $1.50 
seaside Planting of Trees and 
Shrubs. By ALFRED GAUT. Illustrated from 
photographs by FRANK SUTCLIFFE. This is a new 
volume in the English Country Life Library. Ad- 
vice regarding selection and management to get 
satisfactory effects under adverse influence of close- 
ness to seashore. 
Profession of Forestry, The. By Gir- 
FORD PINCHOT. A pamphlet containing an address 
on that subject by Mr. Gifford Pinchot ; also an ad- 
dress by Mr. Overton W. Price on “Study in Europe 
for American Forest Students,’’ and a list of refer- 
ence publications for students. Price, 25c. 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


English Estate Forestry. ByA.C. ForBEs. 
An authoritative volume on English forest methods 
“from the pen of a well known forester, that should 
prove of interest to Americans. Price, $3.50 


Forstwissenschaft. (Schwappach. ) Price, 60c 
Manual of Forestry. (Schlich.} Five vol- 
umes, complete, or separately as follows (price, com- 
plete, $18.80); 
“Vol.l. “Forestry Policy 
British Empire.” | 


lim the 
Price, $2.40 


Price, $1.40 | 


lanting, growth and management of hedges | 


Price, $1.75, | 


Vol. II. “* Sylviculture,” Price, $3.20 
Vol. lll. “Forest Management.” 


» $3.60 
Vol.IV. “Forest Protection.” a 
Price, $4.80 
Vol.V. “Forest Utilization.” Price, $/.80 
This is perhaps the most authoritative work that 
has been issued on the technicai side of forestry, 
translated from the German. 


Wood. By G. S. BouLGER. An important 
new book for arboriculturists and forestry 
students. A manual of the natural history and 
industrial applications of the timbers of com 
merce. Cloth. 82 Illustrations. Price, $2.60 


Familiar Trees. By Prof. G. S. BouLcEr. 
Written by an eminent botanical authority, yet 
- couched in language easily understood. The 
coloured plates are the work uf celebrated 
artists, and are truthful and trustworthy in every 
respect. A special feature is the series of photo- 
micrographic illustrations of sections of woods 
Three volumes. Price, per volume, $1.50. 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF SPECIES 


Manual of the Trees ot North 
America (exclusive of Mexico). By CHARLES 
SPRAGUE SARGENT. A volume that presents in con- 
venient form and with excellent illustrations, authori- 
tative information concerning the trees of North 
America. It is written ina manner that enables the 
reader to readily find what family or species any 
particular tree belongs. ice, $6.00. 


American Woods. By Romeyn B. Hove. 
A new departure in the publication of an authorita- 
tive work illustrated with actual wood sections of 
the various species described. Three are given of 
each, viz., radial, transverse, and tangential. Is- 
sued in ten parts, per part Price, $5.00 


Flora of the Southern States. CuxHuap- 
MAN. This is an excellent key to the flora of the 
south, complete and accurate in its scope. 

Price, $4.00 

Getting Acquainted with the Trees. 
By J. HORACE MCFARLAND. A handsome volume, 
copiously illustrated, and with facts‘accurately pre- 
sented in an entertaining way. Price, $1.76 


How Plants Grow. By Asa Gray. An 
understanding of the way in which a tree grows is 
of prime importance to the forester, and the matter 
here presented is accurate and authoritative. 

Price, $1.00 


Manual of Botany. By AsaGray. A key to 
the flora of the northeastern states, and the most 
authoritative publication of its nature. 

Price, $1.62; field edition, $2.00 


Our Native Trees. By Harriet L. KEELER. 
A pular key to the trees of the northeastern 
United States, presented in manner giving easy 
access to the text. . The book is accurate, and as far 
as possible is written in a style which would make 
it interesting to the beginner. Price, $2.00 


Our Northern Shrubs. By Harrier L. 
KEELER. This volume is planned on the same 
lines as the foregoing, and describes the shrubs 
which are native to the region extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River and from 
Canada to the northern boundaries of our Southern 
states. The arrangement is by families and each 
member is given a popular and scientific descrip- 
tion. Price, $2.00 


Principal Species of Wood; Their 
Characteristic Properties. By CHARLEs 
HENRY SNow. No attempt is made to give exhaus- 
tive descriptions of species, but the author presents 
a mass of information designed for the use and in- 
struction of woodworkers, etc., in a popular style. 
A host of concise information is brought under each 
head, and the work isa valuable one, Price, $8.50. 
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18113G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





